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More’s Attic Nights: Sir Thomas More’s Use 
of Aulus Gellius’ ‘Noctes Atticae’ 


by R. J. SCHOECK 


HAT Mote read and referred to Aulus Gellius has apparently 

escaped the attention of such More scholars as R. W. Chambers 
and J. H. Lupton,! though there are at least two allusions to or cita- 
tions of the Noctes Atticae in More’s Correspondence;? and at least once 
in his History of Richard II (though in the Latin only) and more than 
once in his Debellation of Salem and Bizance More gives evidence of 
his familiarity with the Noctes Atticae. 

Although Aulus Gellius was apparently not translated during 
More’s lifetime, and indeed not until quite late in the story of English 
translations from the classics, there are numerous Latin editions after 
the editio princeps of 1469*—and none can question the accessibility of 
such a Latin work to the humanists of More’s day. 

In describing the birth of Richard, More has this sentence: 


Quippe quem fama est haud aliter aluo materna eximi, quam obstetricante ferro 
potuisse. quin Agrippam etiam natum eum pedibusque praelatis exiise ferunt.* 


Without pausing to discuss the obstetrical intricacies involved, let us 
turn to Gellius’ discussion of this kind of birth: 


Quorum in nascendo non caput, sed pedes primi extiterant, qui partus difficillimus 


aegerrimusque habetur, “Agrippae’ appellati, vocabulo ab aegritudine et pedibus 


conficto....° 


1R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (1935) and J. H. Lupton, ed., Utopia (Oxford, 
1895), from which a later quotation is made. 

2 Elizabeth F. Rogers, The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1947), p. 304 (a sententia, in a letter from the University of Oxford, 1524), 
and p. 310 (a direct allusion, in a letter to Cranevelt, also 1524). 

3 Rome (Hain 7517)—see Hain 7517-7527. In 1532, Pelargus writes Erasmus on 
Luscinius’ edition of Gellius which appeared at Strasbourg in 1531 (P. S. Allen et al., 
edd., Opvs Epistolarvm . . . (Oxford, 1906 ff.), x, 49—hereafter cited as Allen. 

4 Historia Richardi Regis Angliae Eius Nominis Tertii . . . (1565)—I quote from this 
edition through the kindness of Prof. Richard S. Sylvester, who called this passage 
to my attention. Prof. Sylvester is editing More’s Richard III for the Yale Edition of 
St. Thomas More. Italics are mine. 

5 A. Gellii, Noctium Atticarum, xvi, xvi—I quote from the readily accessible Loeb 
edition, and throughout refer to this as Noctes Atticae. Italics are mine. 
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Gellius cites Varro’s discussion and quotes at length: while Varro was 
known at least by name to More,* it is improbable that his fragments 
would have had anything like the currency of Gellius’ Noctes Atticae, 
which provides so close an explanation for More’s compact phrase 
(Agrippam . . . natum). 

In the Debellation, two decades later than the history of Richard m, 
More speaks of Aulus Gellius and uses him, from memory, as auctori- 
tas: 


...and as Iremembre in Aulus Gellius. Which thing though I haue now no leisure 
to looke for: yet two pointes I remembre thereof. One that it is there mentiri and 
not mentire, which infinityue mode in what booke of grammer thys good man hath 
founde, I cannot tel.... 

The tother poynt I remembre that there is a difference put betwene mentiri et 


mendacium dicere...! 


In the eleventh book of Noctes Atticae, this distinction between lying 
and telling an untruth is offered by Aulus Gellius: 


Verba sunt ipsa haec P. Nigidii, hominis in studiis bonarum artium praecellentis, 
quem M. Cicero ingenii doctrinarumque nomine summe reveritus est: ‘Inter men- 
dacium dicere et mentiri distat. Qui mentitur ipse non fallitur, alterum fallere 
conatur; qui mendacium dicit, ipse fallitur.’ Item hoc addidit: ‘Qui mentitur,’ in- 
quit, ‘fallit, quantum in se est; at qui mendacium dicit, ipse non fallit, quantum in 
se est.’ Item hoc quoque super eadem re dicit: “Vir bonus,’ inquit, ‘praestare debet 
ne mentiatur, prudens, ne mendacium dicat; alterum incidit in hominem, alterum 
non.’ Varie me hercule et lepide Nigidius tot sententias in eandem rem, quasi aliud 
atque aliud diceret, disparavit.8 


More’s memory, it will be seen, is accurate on all points. 

To be sure, More does not include Aulus Gellius among the au- 
thors that make up the so-called Great Books carried to Utopia (the 
‘pretye fardell of bookes’ in Book un, chapter vi, Utopia); perhaps he 
felt that the Utopians might wantonly play with the Noctes Atticae 
as the mormosett did with Theophrastus, and pluck ‘owte certeyne 
leaues’ and tear them in pieces. Yet there is much that More’s sense 
of humor must have enjoyed in this work, and some of Gellius’ dis- 
cussions of legal and juristic problems must have seemed most perti- 


® See Rogers, Correspondence, p. 33 (letter to Dorp, 1515). One must note Augus- 
tine’s frequent references to Varro. 


TT quote from the text of the English Workes of 1557, sig. T viii’. 
8 Book XI, xi. 
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nent to young More (such as the long discourse on legal principles 
and the duty of a judge in Book x1v). There are times too when Gel- 
lius’ tone evokes the weariness or strain of More’s turning from his 
private studies and writings to his legal labors—e.g., ‘cum ex angulis 
secretisque librorum ac magistrorum in medium iam hominum et in 
lucem fori prodissem’ (Book xm, xiii, 1). 

But one must not make too high a claim for Aulus Gellius, and 
Erasmus offers a useful counterpoise. Though Erasmus’ references to 
Aulus Gellius span nearly all his writing years, his ultimate judgment 
is made in 1535 for his un-Ciceronianism—but clearly he had read 
the Noctes Atticae early and continued to read them to the end of his 
life.° The story of the fortunes of Gellius after More and Erasmus re- 
mains to be written, but by someone else.!° 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

9 For the 1535 judgment: Allen, x1, 178; for a discussion based on the Noctes Atticae, 
X, 48, 49; see also VIII, 186, 32 ff. (on Seneca); VIL, 71; IX, 129 ff.; xv, 20, 8. 

10 Gellius was among the fifty authors whom Montaigne knew well: P. Villey, 


Les Sources et  évolution des essais de Montaigne (G. Highet, Classical Tradition [1957], 
p. 188)—for Gellius’ lasting influence see further R. R. Bolgar, Classical Heritage 


(1954), PP- 42, 263, 276, 423. 


Ralegh’s ‘Revenge’: Great Victories 
in Words 


by LEONARD CASPER 


N late summer, 1591, Sir Richard Grenville’s ship The Revenge 

grappled, for hours, with from eight ships (Van Linschoten’s esti- 
mate) to fifteen (Ralegh’s) and struck her colors only after beginning 
to sink. Within days Sir Richard died of his wounds. Later, Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh (who although absent took depositions from survivors) 
expressed his contempt for those Spaniards who ‘fill the world with 
their vaine glorious vaunts, making great appearance of victories; 
when on the contrary, themselves are most commonly and shame- 
fully beaten and dishonoured . . .’.' In support of his accusation, 


1 Sir Walter Ralegh, ‘A Report of the Truth’, in The Last Fight of “The Revenge’ 
at Sea, ed. Edward Arber (London, 1912), p. 15. 
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Ralegh recalled the recent defeat of 240 Spanish by 30 English war- 
ships? (in which conflict the Revenge had been Drake’s ship): °. . . 
they were not ashamed in the year 1588, when they purposed the 
invasion of this land, to publish in sundrie languages in print, great 
victories in words. .. .'° 

Curiously, mutual respect is more common than scorn among let- 
ters, logs, and reports concerning the 1588 and other naval encoun- 
ters towards the century’s close. Can Ralegh’s ‘Report of the Truth’ 
be the product of that ‘philomythic’ part of his mind which fabri- 
cated the Discovery of Guianaz* Even as belles-lettres it would find 
little with which to be compared. The Grand Armada which pur- 
portedly® broke Spain’s power, preserved the Reformation in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and assured the King of Navarre’s succession, 
passed nearly unnoticed in an age of grand themes—Spenser’s and 
Shakespeare’s. Even nationalists like Samuel Daniel (who devoted an 
eight-book poem to the War of the Roses) or Drayton (who con- 
structed lengthy verses on Agincourt) apparently did not find the 
event suggestive. As for Spain, Cervantes was commissary agent for 
the 1588 fleet; but wrote of decadent chivalric codes instead. Lope de 
Vega sailed with that fleet-—but except for ten cantos of La Dragontea 
(1598) about Drake’s piracy® preferred to compose pastorals and ro- 
mantic plays. 

Several reasons may be offered for the refusal of his countrymen 
to share Ralegh’s outraged interest: 

1. The importance of the 1588 invasion dwindles when placed in 


* More accurate figuring places 30,493 men on Sidonia’s 130 ships, as against 18,000 
on 197 English ships. See The Defeat of the Spanish Armada, ed. John Knox Laughton, 
Publications of the Navy Records Society (London, 1894), 1, xl-xli. Garrett Mattingly 
also estimates 130-odd Spanish vessels and at least 100 English from Plymouth, later 
augmented by 35 from Seymour’s eastern squadron. To provide grounds for more 
significant comparisons, he attempts to assess ship-models, tonnage, and armament on 
both sides. By no means were the English underdogs. See The Armada (Boston, 1959), 
pp. XVi-xviil; pp. 208-213, 247, 305, 314. 

8 Arber, The Last Fight, p. 15. 

* Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen, ed. Edward John Payne (Oxford, 1907), p. iii. 

> Dissenting from such commonplace speculation, Mattingly interprets the event 
as being decisive only inasmuch as, by adding to the confusion of geopolitical with 
religious lines, it prevented forceful imposition of any single ideology on Western 
peoples and so, negatively, helped make modern self-determinations possible: Ar- 
mada, pp. 400-401. 


6 Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, Obras Escogidas (Madrid, 1946), 0, 457-472. 
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the context of a decade of Anglo-Spanish naval conflict. In 1582, 
Santa Cruz with 25 vessels routed an Anglo-French armada of 60 
ships in the Azores’; in 1587, Drake razed the invasion fleet at Cadiz®; 
in 1588, even as Medina Sidonia prepared to weigh anchor at Corun- 
na, 90 armed English ships were beaten back by storms from an at- 
tack on the Spanish coast®; in 1589, Drake and 120 ships attacked the 
new armada then building in Corunna, and lost one-third of their 
forces; in 1591, the Azores repelled an attack of 50 English ships; in 
1596, Howard and Essex with 150 vessels and a Dutch fleet destroyed 
Philip’s invasion fleet at Cadiz. Immediately the Spanish king col- 
lected another armada and would have struck Ireland, but a storm 
destroyed 40 ships off the Spanish coast.!° These few examples are 
representative, not exhaustive. 

2. After Santa Cruz’ death, with the Grand Armada still gathering, 
Queen Elizabeth wanted half the English navy paid off and released. 
Those who sailed out to meet the Spanish were mainly privateers." 
Navy Records edited by Laughton reveal innumerable letters from 
fleet commanders begging the queen for victuals and powder even 
while the offshore battle continued. England’s ship-smashing guns 
gave her little advantage because prolonged hot exchanges threatened 
to exhaust her munitions. After their Channel fighting, Elizabeth’s 
crews starved on the streets of Margate.” To have exalted this fleet 
might have been literary suicide. 

3. Both countries believed that Providence, not seamanship, had 
decided the 1588 affair. All the Catholic countries of Europe contrib- 


7R. Trevor Davies, The Golden Century of Spain, 1501-1621 (London, 1937), pp- 
192-193. 

8 Hakluyt’s Voyages (London, Everyman), Iv, 283. 

9 Mattingly, Armada, pp. 263-264. In a book which, incomparably, makes the 
Channel engagement understandable as epitome and result of international counter- 
conspiracies and political-religious conflicts, only this one perspective is lacking— 
placement within a long-lasting period of European naval encounters. His concern is 
limited to more immediate contexts, treated with admirable thoroughness. 

10 ED. Luis Ulloa Cisneros and D. Emilio Campos Cazorla, Historia de Espaita (Bar- 
celona, 1936), IV, 181-182. 

11 James A. Froude, English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1895), p- 
188. As Mattingly suggests (Armada, p. 197), Elizabeth’s decision kept the crews on 
shore, safe from ‘ship fever’, and kept their vessels from winter tempests. Neverthe- 
less, whatever good emerged accidentally from her penury, Elizabeth’s flect surely 
was not appreciative of it. 

12 Froude, The Spanish Story of the Armada and Other Essays (New York, 1892), p. 85. 
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uted vessels to this crusade against English heresy, in commemora- 
tion of Philip’s defeat of the Turks at Lepanto, in 1571. Disaster had 
to be accepted as present omen, divinely decided (with no implica- 
tion, however, of God’s permanent alliances). 

4. The known facts of the 1588 invasion warranted no self-con- 
gratulation. The Grand Fleet was intended merely to escort the 
Prince of Parma’s assault troops from the Low Countries to England. 
It was under the command of the Duke of Sidonia who, admitting 
he knew nothing of navigation, asked vainly to be relieved. Because 
his ships were built for grappling, soldiers aboard outnumbered sail- 
ors two to one (the same ratio of priests to surgeons!).!® Spanish guns 
were smaller and fewer than the English and were worked by sol- 
diers unfamiliar with gunnery at sea. The decks were crowded with 
animals and equipment for Parma. Moreover, the number of foreign 
participants made communication difficult. Because of unfit water 
and putrifying provisions, casualties were great even before the men 
were committed to action. Unaccountable mishaps (a gunpowder 
explosion aboard Oquendo’s flagship; the irresponsible surrender of 
de Valdes’ flagship after its being dismasted in a collision), attrition 
from long-range English broadsides, and the loss of anchors while 
maneuvering to escape English fireships at Calais—these equalized 
the fleets by the third day of engagement. Since most survivors were 
soldiers, the ships drifted into the North Sea and inordinate cold. 
Gales smashed them onto the northwest coast of Ireland. High-cham- 
ber interference, the inadequacy of old naval tactics, contrary ele- 
ments reduced and shattered the Armada." Ironically, even in the 
absence of English watchdogs invasion might have proved impos- 
sible. Parma had allowed the Armada to run its gantlet although he 
had no deepwater port to receive it and had failed to warn Sidonia 
that he had no means of bringing his few barges out to an offshore 


18 Cabrera de Cordoba, ‘La Invencible’ from Historia de Felipe II in Lecturas de His- 
toria de Espafia, ed. Claudio Sanchez-Alboriioz and Aurelio Vifias (Madrid, 1929), p. 
430. 

4 Froude, The Spanish Story, pp. 3-4, 28-81. See also Laughton, Spanish Armada, 
1, xl-xliv; and Mattingly, Armada, pp. 201-217, 245-375. Where Froude and Laughton 
accept archivist Fernandez Duro’s estimate of Spanish losses at half their original ships 
and two-thirds of their personnel, Mattingly (Armada, pp 424-426) argues convinc- 


ingly for maximum Spanish losses of one-third (44 ships). Nevertheless, many sur- 
viving hulls were never fit for service again. 
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rendezvous as long as shallow-draft Dutch flyboats guarded the ca- 
nals and shoals.1® 

Under such circumstances an English epic of self-praise would 
have been as ridiculous as the boast of Bernardin Mendoza, former 
Spanish foreign minister to England, who reported that Drake was 
dead, Howard captured, English Catholics rebelling, and the Ar- 
mada successful, even as the wounded were returning to Cadiz! 
Ralegh’s sneer about ‘great victories in words’ could refer, with 
justice, only to Mendoza. 

Their Spanish captors treated the Revenge survivors with respect: 
one of them was Bertandona who in 1588 had himself stood off five 
enemy ships.1® Ralegh’s praise of an English ship brave in defeat, in 
the same breath that dishonors a Spanish armada brave in defeat, 
seems incredible unless one recognizes more than national pride at 
stake. Grenville, Ralegh’s cousin, earned his favor by taking several 
shiploads of colonists to Roanoke. At Terceira, in 1591, he was acting 
as rear admiral for a fleet under Howard, lying in wait for treasure 
ships from Havana. Warships appeared instead, outnumbering the 
English 40-16. When Howard signalled his fleet out to sea, Grenville 
stayed to protect those still ashore. Finally, he steered the Revenge 
directly into two enemy squadrons; and died. 

Sir W. Monson accused Grenville of having refused to believe that 
it was not Indies merchants coming. There was even rumor of a pro- 
posed duel between the Lord Admiral and Ralegh."” 

So it would appear that Ralegh wrote his ‘report of the truth’ to 
protect his cousin. Subtly answering Grenville’s critics, he pretended 
to be accusing Spaniards purportedly exhilarated by the capture of 
the Revenge (it sank the next day!). He had to imply that if the rest 
of the fleet had been as daring as Grenville, the Spanish could have 
been scattered as easily as in 1588. It was not sufficient for Grenville 
to lose his ship bravely; for Ralegh real heroism would have lain in 
the rout of which he thought Grenville, given assistance, capable. 
This seems the only way to explain Ralegh’s excited outburst, so un- 
like more sober reports of the same event. On Ralegh’s exaggerations 
depends Tennyson’s famous ballad. 

BOSTON COLLEGE 


15 Mattingly, Armada, pp. 314-322 
16 Laughton, Spanish Armada, U1, 366. 17 Arber, The Last Fight, p. 6. 
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Thomas Watson’s Adaptation 
of an Epigram by Martial 
by WARREN B. AUSTIN 


HE lively Neo-Latin epigram appended to Thomas Watson’s 

Amyntas merits more than passing mention as ‘an interesting set 
of verses’.! It offers an illuminating case of Elizabethan literary criti- 
cism in action and one that involves a highly provocative problem 
in identification. 

The poem is an imitation of an epigram of Martial. The Roman 
poet had satirized, in his usual uninhibited fashion, a certain meddle- 
some moralist who was too busy decrying the vices of other men to 
put his own house in order.? Adapting Martial’s format adroitly to 
his purposes, Watson makes it the vehicle for a sharp attack on a con- 
temporary literary critic who has exasperated him by carping con- 
tinually at his writings: 


In invidum quendam, sub Oli nomine, quem taxat Martialis. 
Epigramma. 

Antigonen Sophoclis malé vertimus? Ole quid ad te, 
Quid faciat versu nostra Thalia suo? 

Peccavi patriis in rithmis? Ole quid ad te? 
Non tua, quae scripsit, sed mea pluma fuit. 

Vulnus amatori sanavimus? Ole quid ad te: 
Est illo solus carmine laesus Amor. 

Non digné psalmos transcripsimus? Ole quid ad tez 
Non tua propterea, sed mea fama perit. 

Phyllida tam ploro iuvenillius: Ole quid ad te? 
Non tua, quam ploro, sed mea Phyllis erat. 

Noster hiat versus, vel claudicat? Ole quid ad tee 
Forsan at exemplis linea nulla caret. 


1 Leicester Bradner, Musae Anglicanae (New York, 1940), p 46, n. 11. The lines are 
transcribed here, through the courtesy of Mr. A. G. Cumbers of the British Museum, 
from the last two pages of the only known copy of Amyntas Thomae Watsoni (Lon- 
don, 1585). 

? Marcus Valerius Martialis, Epigrammata, vu, x (Pedicatur Eros, fellat Linus : Ole, 
quid ad te. ..), ed. Walter C. A. Ker, 2 vols., Loeb Classical Library (London, 1919), 
I, 426-429. 
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Seria nulla typis committimus: Ole quid ad te? 
Cum libeat, dabimus seria multa typis. 
Livescit tibi cor; hoc ad te pertinet, Ole. 
Illa rudis, quae sunt candida, carpis: & hoc, 
Quae tu scribis, olent: hoc ad te pertinet, Ole. 
Mendax in tota plebe vocaris: & hoc. 
Te sciolum dicunt: hoc ad te pertinet, Ole. 
Tu medio digito saepé notaris: & hoc. 
Quae tu dissimulas ad te spectantia, cuncta 
Si numerem, numero cedet arena maris. 


The Elizabethan poet has borrowed the pseudonym Olus for the 
butt of his own satire, reproduced Martial’s refrains, and followed 
closely in his somewhat longer poem the general pattern of his model. 
Although his imitation lacks something of the pungency of the orig- 
inal, and certainly fails to achieve as fine a ‘sting in the tail’, Watson 
sustains a very high degree of dramatic intensity by his greater per- 
sonal involvement in the subject matter. The action is like that of a 
fencing match as he first parries the thrusts of his opponent and then 
launches a series of counterthrusts against him. And it is of course 
this new wine poured into the old bottle that gives the lines their 
appeal. Interest is piqued by the allusions to specific contemporary 
criticisms of Watson’s writings, by the revelation of his feud with a 
fellow-writer, and above all by the central question posed by the 
epigram, namely, that of the identity of this unknown adversary. 

Who indeed was the Elizabethan Olus who had disparaged Wat- 
son’s Latin versions of Antigone and the Psalms, depreciated his Eng- 
lish poems and his love poetry generally, dismissed the lamentations 
of the shepherd lover for his Phyllis (he had evidently seen Amyntas 
in manuscript) as juvenile stuff, accused Watson of bad prosody, and 
ostentatiously deplored his failure to produce any really important 
work? 

The answer would be at hand if we could trace these criticisms in 
extant texts of the period. But we cannot; they were presumably 
uttered orally or circulated in ephemeral manuscript form. On the 
other hand, Watson’s flouts at Olus, especially his allusions to him as 
an envious fellow-writer and a notorious figure, strongly suggest that 
he expected his readers to penetrate the veil. Our obvious course there- 
fore is to put ourselves as nearly as possible in the position of contem- 
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poraries by studying the lines in the light of what we know of the lit- 
erary history of the years before the publication of Amyntas. And, as a 
matter of fact, when we do so, an hypothesis promising enough to 
warrant close examination soon presents itself: namely, the identifi- 
cation of Watson’s foe as Edmund Spenser’s friend and teacher, the 
much-maligned humanist scholar, writer, and critic Gabriel Harvey. 

We have good reason, first of all, to postulate such antagonism be- 
tween Watson and Harvey during the years in question as might 
have caused Harvey to cast a cold eye on anything Watson wrote and 
Watson for his part to subject Harvey to scathing ridicule. “He it was’, 
Thomas Nashe much later reported of Watson, ‘that in the company 
of divers Gentlemen one night at supper at the Nags head in Cheape, 
first told me of his vanitie, and those Hexameters made of him, “But, 
o, what newes of that good Gabriell Harvey, | Knowne to the world 
for a foole and clapt in the Fleet for a Rimer?” ’* Watson’s gibe at 
Harvey for his difficulties after the ill-advised publication in 1580 of 
his Familiar Letters to Spenser is significant, not only because it is 
similar to one of his hits at Olus but also because it recalls a highly 
probable source of animosity between the two men. Harvey had 
been embroiled with Watson’s chief patron, Edward de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and with the poet’s friend and literary associate, John Lyly. 
As Oxford’s secretary, Lyly had caused Harvey to be haled before the 
Privy Council on a charge of slyly libelling the Earl in satirical verses 
included in one of the letters; and though Oxford was persuaded not 
to prosecute the matter, the incident generated a bitter feud between 
Lyly and his friends (including Peele, Marlowe, and Greene) on the 
one side and Harvey and his brother Richard on the other that was to 
pass into the Nashe-Harvey controversy. Watson’s close association 
with Oxford and Lyly was likely enough therefore to have predis- 
posed him against Harvey. And it was likely by the same token to 
have made Harvey hypercritical of Watson’s writings, especially of 
his Exaroumava or Passionate Centurie of Love (1582) with its dedica- 


3 Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1904-10), m, 127 (Have With You to Saf- 
fron Walden, 1596). The incident can reasonably be dated near the beginning of Nashe’s 
career as a writer in London, i.e., 1588-89. Watson was apparently quoting, with a 
variation, the hexameters Nashe had earlier (1, 300) attributed to Dr. William Butler 
of Cambridge. 

* On this episode, see G. C. Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 1913), pp. 27-34, and RES, xx (1947), 298-304. 
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tion to Oxford telling of his praise of the work in manuscript and its 
long commendatory address headed ‘John Lyly to the Authour his 
friend’.® 

Olus is depicted as an envious rival, and certainly Harvey had 
more reason for critical belittlement of Watson’s Antigone, Amyntas, 
paraphrase of the Psalms, and other Latin poems out of motives of 
envy and rivalry than any other writer we know of. Prominent him- 
self'as the author of two volumes in Latin verse, he could hardly have 
remained indifferent as Watson climbed to the highest rank in con- 
temporary Latin poetry. As we know, the charge of envying other 
writers was brought repeatedly against Harvey.® Perhaps typical of 
his response to the challenge of a rival were his sharp comments on 
another well-known Latin poet and authority on classical prosody 
who had crossed his path, namely, Thomas Drant, the ‘fat-bellyed 
Archedeacon’ of the Familiar Letters. 

By his own complacent avowal, Harvey exercised a nimble pen 
and a smooth tongue in satire and polemic during the years in ques- 
tion, much of it directed against other writers.* His verse satires, 
nearly all unpublished and now lost, were in circulation throughout 
this period; and we have Spenser’s reference the year after Amyntas to 
his formidable ‘critique pen’ and the threats that had been uttered 
against him.® The critical activities and views ascribed to Olus, more- 
over—the cavilling at faults in versification, the indictment of writ- 
ers and their works as juvenile, the distaste for light literature and 
amatory subject matter particularly, and the complaint of the lack of 
seriousness in contemporary literature—will all be recognized as 

5 Watson, Poems, ed. Edward Arber (London, 1870, pp. 25, 29). Incidentally, 
Watson’s other early patron, Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, to whom he dedicated 
Antigone, was also anathema to Harvey; and not only because he was a leader with 
Oxford in the pro-Catholic political opposition to Harvey’s patron, the Earl of Leices- 
ter: he was also the lord who had attempted to seduce the scholar’s sister (for this epi- 
sode, retold by Virginia Woolf in her Second Common Reader, pp. 5-9, see Harvey’s 
Letter-book, ed. E. J. L. Scott [Camden Society Publications, Series 1, No. 33, London, 
1884], pp. 143-158, and Notes and Queries, 11th Series, m1 [1911], 261-263). ° 

6 See, e.g., the personification of him as Envy in Henry Chettle’s Kind-Hartes 


Dreame, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1923), p. 35. 
7 The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. J. C. Smith and E. De Selincourt (Lon- 


don, 1912), pp. 630, 640. 
8 Foure Letters and Certaine Sonnets, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1922), p. 36. 
9 Ibid., pp. 101-102; on Harvey’s unpublished satires, see also MLN, Lxu (1947), 


20-23. 
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notably characteristic of Harvey. Ever ready to expose bad prosody, 
he subjected even Spenser’s work to ‘the curious scanning and finger- 
ing of every foote and syllable’ and pounced upon a faulty verse as 
‘a wonderousdeformitie’.1° He inveighed constantly against the tend- 
ency of young writers to publish prematurely, scoffing at what he 
chose to regard as their half-baked efforts in comparison with the 
writings of the best scholars of the age.1* Olus’ criticism of Watson’s 
Antigone, issued despite some misgivings on the author’s part, is es- 
pecially interesting in the light of Harvey’s recalling how that other 
Thomas Watson, the author of the Latin tragedy Absolon, had been 
praised by Ascham for refusing to publish his work with a few im- 
perfect verses; and the verdict of ‘unworthy’ on Watson’s rendering 
of the Psalms is similarly what we should expect from Harvey know- 
ing his admiration for the Latin Psalms of the Scottish scholar-poet 
Buchanan.?? One of the favorite theses of the earnest humanist whom 
Spenser hailed as nostri Cato Maxime secli'* was that writers were de- 
basing literature by pandering to the public with amatory and other- 
wise trivial material. He is on record in fact as including Watson (and 
also Nashe!) in a plea that the “Lovers of the Muses’ cease wasting 
their talents on such frivolous subjects and begin producing a serious 
literature worthy of the age—heroicall Cantoes’ that would ‘honour 
right Vertue & brave valour’ ."4 

Watson’s counterthrusts at Olus as one at whom the finger of 
scorn had been pointed, whose writings were in bad odor, and who 
had the name of being a falsifier and a mere dabbler in learning all 
accord very well with our identification. Harvey had been ridiculed 
for years over the publication of the Familiar Letters. He had been ac- 
cused of malicious distortion and libel in his satirical passages on Cam- 
bridge and its Vice-Chancellor. And both his enemies among the 
popular writers and his academic rivals had caricatured him unmerci- 
fully as a shallow-minded, pseudolearned pedant. Portraying him in 
the title role of the Latin comedy Pedantius, some of the latter had 
made his rhetorical and poetical writings indeed malodorous by the 


10 The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, pp- 639-640; cf. pp. 625, 630-631. 
1 Cf.,e.g., Foure Letters, p. 80. 


12 Spenser, p. 640; Foure Letters, p. 67. 
13 Spenser, p. 637. 


14 Foure Letters, pp. 67-68; cf. Harvey, Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1884), 
I, 265; I, 95. 
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burlesque device of putting bits and fragments into the pedant’s 
mouth in ludicrous contexts: ‘the just manner of his phrase in his 
Orations and Disputations they stufft his mouth with, & no Buffian- 
isme throughout his whole bookes but they bolsterd out his part 
with’.'® Harvey had given his traducers all the ammunition they 
needed, and not least so in the tactless extravagances of his book of 
Latin verse celebrating the Queen’s progress to Cambridge and his 
home town of Saffron Walden. 

As the reader has perhaps noted, two verses in the middle of Wat- 
son’s epigram contain an allusion that can serve as a touchstone by 
which to test our hypothetical identification. Citing Olus’ gibes at his 
faulty prosody, Watson replies: “My verse is badly knit, and even 
defective, you say; perhaps, but at least no line is missing from the 
printed texts!’ This riposte would obviously have been pointless and 
silly unless Watson was alluding to a publication of his adversary in 
which a line was missing. And of course the allusion would have 
been the more effective if circumstances had made the omission so 
conspicuous that it had been widely noticed and commented upon. 

Now in Harvey’s much-ridiculed volume of panegyrics on Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to Saffron Walden, Gratulationes Valdinenses, an en- 
tire line of Latin verse—and that an important one in a stanza devoted 
to the Queen herself—had in fact dropped out in the printing. The 
book had been hurried through the press so that the author could 
present a copy to Elizabeth at the next stop on her progress, and cor- 
rections were made only after some copies had been issued; a leaf was 
then added after the colophon on which, among the ‘Errata Typo- 
graphica, quae absente Authore exciderunt’, we find the notation: 
‘Pag. 14... . Post versum 21. adde hunc versum, “Dic mihi Pax : 
quam tu reliquis praeponis? Elissam.” ’ The poem is in six-line stanzas, 
but the stanza in question appears in the text thus: 


7. Dialogus. 
Dic Pietas: piaque Regina videtur? Elissa. 19 
Dic Virtus: bona que Regina videtur? Elissa. 20 
Dicite Pierides: quee docta videtur? Elissa. 21 


Quam vos, Mortales? primam mortalium Elissam. 22 
Quam vos Celicole: Divarum maximam Elissam. 23 


15 Nashe, Works, m1, 80; Pedantius, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, in Materialen zur Kunde 
des alteren Englischen Dramas, Band 8 (Louvain, 1905), pp. xxxi-l; Marginalia, p. 40. 
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The error is one that readers could hardly have overlooked since the 
missing line initiates the syntactical change that governs the construc- 
tion of the following elliptical verses. Harvey’s fulsome compliment 
to the Queen was marred; and in view of the way his writings were 
combed in search of material for use against him, it is all too likely 
that this unhappy slip had been the occasion for merriment at his ex- 
pense. 

One must conclude, then, that Elizabethan readers probably had 
very little difficulty spying the face of Gabriel Harvey behind the 
mask of Olus. Watson made this adaptation of a Martial epigram the 
means of paying off an old score against Harvey and of course at the 
same time dealing with a very articulate critic of his Amyntas even as 
he published the book. The episode provides a striking example of 
the kind of personal polemic that passed for literary criticism before 
the age of critical reviews. By ascribing Harvey’s strictures entirely to 
envy and spite, Watson avoided the necessity of answering criticisms 
which after all were not unfounded. Though the modern critic can 
say, for example, of Amyntas that ‘the melody and easy flow of its 
verse were something new at this time in Anglo-Latin poetry’, he 
also finds in it many marks of ‘juvenile work’.1° 

Actually, although Harvey was unappreciative of poetic qualities 
apart from edifying subject matter (witness his well-known comment 
on Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis), he was otherwise an exceptionally 
perceptive critic, as has been increasingly recognized in recent years. 
Nor did this exchange of brickbats prevent him from according due 
recognition to Watson as ‘a notable Poet’, listing him among the 
‘flourishing metricians’ of his time, and even paying tribute to the 
theatrical effectiveness, at least, of the very Antigone he had earlier 
belittled."” And Watson on his side, by the time he had gravitated 
toward the Pembroke circle and was exchanging poetic compli- 
ments with Spenser,'* had very probably modified the harsh view he 
had formerly taken of the poet’s friend and early mentor. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

16 Bradner, Musae Anglicanae, pp. 46-47. 

11 Works, 0, 83; Marginalia, pp. 233, 166,279. 

18 See William Ringler, ‘Spenser and Thomas Watson’, MLN, Lx1x (1954), 484— 
487; in fact, it was Harvey’s listing of Watson as one of those who knew his worth 


(Works, 1, 83) that caused Nashe to recall the poet’s sally ‘one night at supper at the 
Nags head in Cheape’ several years before. 
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Reviews 


Joseph Gill, s.j. The Council of Florence. London-New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. xviiit+-453 pp. 2 plates. $8.50. 

When the sooth anniversary of the Union of Florence was ap- 
proaching, the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome specializing in 
the history of the relations between Western and Eastern Christen- 
dom, started a vast project of research and publication with the two- 
fold objective of collecting the whole of the source material regard- 
ing the Council of Florence and of arriving at last at a synthetic view 
of the Council’s achievements. 

Among the professors of the Institute, Jesuits from different lands 
who participated in that collective study, the late Georg Hofmann, 
after giving (in 1937-38) a very useful survey of the work accom- 
plished at Ferrara and Florence (Orientalia Christiana Periodica, vols. 
im and Iv), initiated the series Concilium Florentinum: Documenta et 
Scriptores (Romae, 1940 ff.) which was to be for the Council of Flor- 
ence what H. Finke’s Acta Concilii Constanciensis (4 vols., Miinster, 
1896-1928) and J. Haller’s Concilium Basiliense (8 vols., Basel, 1896- 
1936) was for the Councils of Constance and Basel. Father Hofmann 
himself edited most of the volumes which have appeared, but he ap- 
pealed, as Haller had done, to a number of collaborators, including 
Father Gill, and the extraordinary erudition of all of them has made 
the new series even more comprehensive and systematic than the two 
others. Though the work is not yet entirely completed, the most im- 
portant sections, to mention only the Epistolae pontificiae (3 vols., ed. 
G. Hofmann, Romae, 1940-46), the Acta latina (ed. J. Hofmann, 
Romae, 1955), and the Acta Graeca (ed. J. Gill, Romae, 1953), are 
already available and along with other sources, general works, mon- 
ographs and articles, carefully listed in a bibliography of seventeen 
pages, made it possible for Father Gill to write the long-expected 
history of the Council in a concise, well-organized, and extremely 
readable book. 

The additional research which he made in manuscript collections, 
as evidenced in a few footnotes dealing with the activities of Isidore, 
metropolitan of Kiev, did not produce any important discoveries 
(which could hardly be expected after so many earlier investiga- 
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tions). Nor is it probable that the volumes of the Concilium Floren- 
tinum which are still in preparation will substantially alter the general 
picture, except perhaps for the Slavic documents which are not easily 
accessible today. Their publication by Father J. Olir is being de- 
layed. The announced re-edition, by Father V. Laurent, of the mem- 
oirs of Silvester Syropoulus, will certainly produce a better text than 
the one which R. Creyghton published and poorly translated 300 
years ago under a title giving testimony of his bias. But even now the 
Vera historia unionis non verae can be safely used as the most dramatic 
account of what was going on outside the scene of the theological 
discussions. Father Gill is entirely right when he points out (p. 235, 
n. 1) that even minor details of that frequently quoted account can- 
not be neglected in a general history of the Council; and it is the best 
proof of his own objectivity that, after explaining in his most valua- 
ble introduction why the approach of Syropoulus was so obviously 
one-sided, he gives in his book so much attention to the exciting 
story told by that violent critic and opponent of the Union. How- 
ever, it is impossible not to regret that no partisan of the Union, 
whether Latin or Greek, has left us any similar story, for the provoca- 
tive anecdotes so well told by the great ecclesiarchs naturally produce 
a much stronger impression and are much better remembered than 
the theological subtleties of the protocols of the sessions and the offi- 
cial description of the negotiations, contained in the Acta. It is one of 
the greatest merits of Father Gill’s book that on so many important 
occasions he has scrupulously confronted these records, both those 
favorable to the Union, and the unfavorable interpretation by a 
Greek whose views are sometimes supported by the rather naive im- 
pressions of an anonymous Russian. 

The five basic chapters of the book (iv—viii) which, on such a solid 
foundation and according to the best historical method, describe 
what really happened at Ferrara and Florence, from the arrival to the 
departure of the Greek delegation, are preceded by a brief survey of 
the ‘background’ (ch. i) from the origins of the Eastern to those of 
the Western schism and by two chapters studying in detail the nego- 
tiations which started at the Council of Constance and through the 
years of tension between the Council of Basel and Eugene rv led to 
the decision of the Greeks to accept the invitation of the Pope. All 
that has been written before on these crucial twenty or more years is 
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carefully analyzed with critical comments where the difficulty of 
dealing with the interpretations of Syropoulus appear for the first 
time. 

The meeting of the most distinguished representatives of both the 
Italian and the Greek Renaissance on the occasions of all the Councils 
of the fifteenth century was certainly one of the most interesting as- 
pects of the endless sessions and private talks at Ferrara and Florence, 
and Father Gill gives us time and again fascinating glimpses of these 
encounters and the accompanying colorful ceremonies with all the 
involved problems of protocol. But in the first place he did his best to 
make the reader understand and appreciate the even more involved 
and so much more important theological issues: not only the basic 
controversies over the papal primacy and the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, including the rather formal but delicate question of whether 
any addition to the Nicene Creed could be permitted, but also the 
serious differences of opinion regarding purgatory, as well as those in 
the matter of the Eucharist where it was so difficult to distinguish be- 
tween mere differences of rite and liturgy and truly dogmatic prob- 
ems. 

On many occasions it was and still is equally difficult to determine 
whether Latins and Greeks were separated by genuine religious con- 
victions or by different mentalities, methods of debating, and psy- 
chological reactions. It is easy to realize that in spite of gradual progress 
in the knowledge of Greek by the Italians and also of Latin by the 
Eastern humanists, linguistic difficulties in translating and interpret- 
ing theological terms and expressions continued to be an additional 
obstacle to full understanding. But what is less known and constitutes 
one of the most instructive points in Father Gill’s presentation (par- 
ticularly on p. 227) is the opposition of all Greeks, even sincere parti- 
sans of reunion, against ‘the frequent Latin use of syllogisms’ and the 
Latin appeals to the authority of Aristotle, who although a Greek 
himself was not considered by the Greeks or the other representa- 
tives of the East (for example a very outspoken Georgian) to be 
comparable to the Fathers of the Church, whether Western or East- 
ern. That even the knowledge of theology by most of the Greeks 
was rather inadequate, is another question, but there seems to have 
been on both sides a large amount of formalism and arguing which 
rather deepened the schism. 
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The final success, announced with so much joy in the decree of 
July 6, 1439, as well as the subsequent unions concluded, after the de- 
parture of the Greeks, with the other separated churches of the East, 
are, under such circumstances, particularly remarkable. But were not 
all these agreements rather formal, without serious chance of recep- 
tion and even less of survival in the East? This is the big question . 
which appears in the last two chapters of the book. Already in the 
ninth where the author describes the little known later part of the 
Council until its end in Rome at some date between August 7, 1445, 
when the union of the Cypriots was celebrated, and February 23, 
1447, when Eugene tv died, he had to include not only an excellent, 
highly objective appraisal of the Pope, but also clear indications of 
the main reason why the Council of Florence could not ‘achieve its 
great aim of uniting East and West’, as is admitted in the epilogue. 

That reason was the failure of the Catholic West to give to the 
Greeks the expected aid against the Turks. For those who had ac- 
cepted the union out of practical expediency only, that reason was 
decisive. But even for those who were ready to support the Union 
for religious motives, the Turkish conquest made it simply impossi- 
ble to maintain the re-established ties with Rome. Therefore, the 
tragic end of the crusade of Varna, in 1444, when the Council was 
still in session—that failure of the only anti-Ottoman action which 
was undertaken jointly by the most interested Latin powers in re- 
sponse to the Pope’s appeals—sealed the doom, not only of the East- 
ern Empire but also of the Union of Florence. And therefore Father 
Gill had to discuss the divergent interpretations of the antecedents 
and the chances of the campaign without, however, taking sides in 
the controversy (p. 332, n. 1) which still is going on. 

Some other causes why the Union did not endure are rightly 
traced back to the Council of Florence itself, in particular to the death 
of Patriarch Joseph 11, whose attitude has been studied by Father Gill 
in one of his preparatory monographs (Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 
XXI, 1955) and to the failure exactly to determine what should hap- 
pen, after the Union, in dioceses with a double Latin and Greek juris- 
diction, a problem which would deserve further study (see pp. 401 f.) 
and which proved important in the regions where, after all, the 
Union of Florence and its tradition did survive. The conclusion that 
it was not ‘almost immediately rejected’ even in Constantinople, as is 
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generally believed, clearly results from the careful investigations in 
chapter x, but here a final verdict has to await a full history of the last 
fourteen years of the Empire which is still missing and even of the 
réle of individual persons, not only of the Emperors, where again 
Father Gill has made a special contribution in his ‘character study’ of 
John vim (Silloge Bizantina in onore di S. G. Mercati, Roma, 1957), 
but also of men so regularly quoted as Luke Notaras whose real atti- 
tude was reconsidered at the latest (1958) International Congress of 
Byzantine Studies. 

Therefore, while hardly anything of importance will be added, 
after Father Gill’s truly definitive work, to the history of the Council 
of Florence as such, his conclusions, well balanced as they are, will 
remain ‘a challenge to discussion’, as he said himself about one of 
them in the first sentence of his introduction. Had really ‘the Council 
of Florence made the Reformation inevitable’? That surprising sen- 
tence is indeed clarified in the last one of the book, which would 
rather lead to the conclusion that if the Reformation became inevi- 
table, it was because the successors of Eugene tv delayed so long the 
convocation of another council which after that of Florence exclu- 
sively concerned with the problem of reunion with the Oriental 
Christians, would have taken up the problem of reform in the West. 
As to the Oriental Christians themselves, if the Union of Florence 
became for many of them ‘the model of how not to attempt to heal 
the breach’, it is equally true that for some of them the principles of 
that same union offered many years later a most convenient basis for 
arriving at a regional agreement with the Holy See. The example of 
the final reunion of the Ruthenians in 1595-96 is given on an earlier 
page (395) of Father Gill’s book, which will remain a mine of in- 
formation and a source of inspiration for all scholars interested in one 
of the most impressive events of the Renaissance age and in its long- 
lasting repercussions. 

COLUMBIA AND FORDHAM UNIVERSITIES Oscar Halecki 


Curt F. Biihler. The University and the Press in Fifteenth-Century 
Bologna. (Text and Studies in the History of Mediaeval Education, 
No. vu.) Notre Dame, Indiana: The Mediaeval Institute, 1958. 109 


pp- $5.60. 


Contacts between university men and printers obviously were 
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considerable during the fifteenth century. Academics frequently 
searched for, and selected, the texts to be printed, they prepared copies 
for the printer, acted as correctors, sponsors, and sales promoters, 
they were authors and readers. Examples come readily to mind from 
places like Paris, Cologne, Leipzig, Basle, Bologna, Brescia, and 
Padua. The actual influence, however, which universities exerted on 
the book production of this period, can easily be exaggerated. 

Curt Biihler undertook his study apparently without preconceived 
notions. In a first section he describes the earliest Bologna press, 
which counted among its partners a member of the University faculty, 
Annibale Malpigli. In a second chapter he discusses the continuity of 
the University’s concern with acceptable standards of book produc- 
tion. Subsequently he surveys the production of Bolognese presses, 
pointing out the startling absence of titles like liturgical books or the 
Corpus juris, or contrarily the inclusion of a large number of prognos- 
tications (caused by a University regulation providing for their an- 
nual preparation); he gives information on the longevity, or more 
frequently the premature demise, of printing presses. He lists, in a 
second part, the entire fifteenth-century production of printed books 
in Bologna, $19 titles in all. His checklist isa much needed correction 
and replacement of Raymondo Ambrosini’s Indice degli incunabuli 
bolognesi. Dr. Biihler rejects 97 titles in Ambrosini’s list, and adds 
not less than 109 new entries (he says ‘if my arithmetic is correct’; 
it is, according to our recount). 

Fortunately the present generation of scholars is weary of influence- 
theories. Dr. Biihler proves that connections between the University 
and Bolognese presses existed but that there was little actual depend- 
ence. The large percentage of legal texts produced does reflect the 
traditional interest of the University of Bologna in this field. But al- 
most all law books were printed only once in Bologna which shows 
that the local market was quickly saturated. Moreover, Dr. Biihler 
found that only five of forty-six professors of law at the University 
had their works printed in Bologna. None of the writings of Fran- 
cesco Filelfo, lector of rhetoric and poetry at the University, was 
printed in fifteenth-century Bologna, though they appeared fre- 
quently in Venice, Brescia, Milan, distant Deventer, and some other 
places. Beroaldus on the other hand was popular enough in Bologna, 
to judge by the printing record, but his success was due not to his 
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connection with the University, but to the general appeal which his 
writings had throughout Europe. 

We read that Francesco Pozzo promised in 1470 to publish, lec- 
ture on, and promote Ovid’s Opera, and that Beroaldus similarly 
promised in 1499 to push the sale of Apuleius’ Golden Ass; but these 
efforts were tame compared with those of some Leipzig professors 
who in the 1490’s frankly advertised particular editions in the printed 
announcements of their lectures. 

Examining Buhler’s ‘Checklist of Bolognese Incunabula’ for ‘best 
sellers’, we find that the following books were reprinted in Bologna 
more than once: Aesopus moralizatus (4 eds.); Albertus Magnus, 
Liber aggregationis (3 Ital., 2 Lat. eds.); Alexander de Villa Dei, 
Doctrinale (3 eds.); St. Antoninus, Confessionale (Omnis mortalium 
cura) (3 Ital. eds.); Auctoritates Aristotelis (3 eds.); Beroaldus, Declama- 
tio. . . de excellentia (3 eds.); Beroaldus, De felicitate (4 eds.); Disticha 
Catonis (4 Ital. eds.); Fiore di virth (3 eds.); Honorius Augustodunen- 
sis, Lucidarius (4 Ital. eds.); Landinus, Formulario di epistole (4 eds.); 
Mandeville, Itinerarius (4 Ital. eds.); Miracoli della Madonna (4 eds.); 
Samuele, Rabbi, Epistola (4 eds.); Suetonius, Vitae Caesarum (3 eds.). 
A few of these ‘most successful’ books may have been used as text- 
books. As a whole this list represents an odd medley of books, many 
of a popular character, and about half of them in the vernacular. 

The conclusion, which we must draw from Dr. Biihler’s intriguing 
study, is that the character and success of Bologna presses was not 
greatly affected by the University. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Rudolf Hirsch 


Dorothea Neidhart. Das “Cymbalum Mundi’ des Bonaventure des 
Périers, Forschungslage und Deutung. Kélner Romanistische Arbeiten, 
Neue Folge, Heft 16. Geneva: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1959. 178 pp. 15 
Swiss francs. 

Des Périers’ collection of four Lucianic dialogues entitled Cym- 
balum Mundi (1537) made a spectacular debut, fell quickly into ob- 
livion, was widely read for the first time in the eighteenth century, 
and ever since then has been the object of keen interest—and often of 
heated controversy—among students of the literature and of the de- 
velopment of ideas in sixteenth-century France. Thus it hardly needs 
an introduction to the readers of Renaissance News. Miss Neidhart’s 
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work is primarily a critical study of the manifold and often conflict- 
ing theories proposed during the twentieth century about the mean- 
ing of this enigmatic little book. 

For descriptive purposes, Miss Neidhart’s study may be conven- 
iently divided into three parts. In the preface she identifies her work 
as a dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy at Freiburg 
i.Br. in 1957 and gives a brief synopsis of it. There follow three in- 
troductory chapters, which contain much useful information about 
Des Périers’ life and works. While they offer nothing startingly new, 
the author has, in general, selected her material well and has pre- 
sented it effectively. The two concluding chapters constitute the 
major part of the work and will be discussed in the following para- 
graphs. At the end of the book, Miss Neidhart gives a useful bibliog- 
raphy but does not provide an index. 

The first of the two final chapters fulfills, ifimperfectly, the prom- 
ise of its title to give a ‘Detailed Review and Critical Discussion of 
All Works on the “Cymbalum Mundi” or its Author . . . Which 
Have Appeared in the Twentieth Century (1902-1957). Works by 
Harmand (RHL, 1902), Lefranc (1922: foreword to Pantagruel in his 
edition of Rabelais’ works), Busson (pp. 193-200 of Les Sources... du 
Rationalisme . . ., 1922; also BHR, 1952), Walser (Zwingliana, 1922), 
Becker (Bonaventure des Periers als Dichter und Erzahler, 1924), Dela- 
ruelle (RHL, 1925), Febvre (BHR, 1942), Wencelius (Bull. de l’ Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé, 1949), Bohatec (pp. 179-214 of Budé und Cal- 
vin. . ., 1950 [first published in RH, 1939]), Mayer (BHR, 1950), 
Saulnier (BHR, 1951, 1953), Spitzer (PMLA, 1951), and Nurse 
(BHR, 1957) are analyzed and discussed thoroughly.! Brief mention 
is made of Prigniel’s note (RHL, 1929) and of Nurse’s edition of the 
Cymbalum (1958). Conceding that she has not seen the book and is 
indebted to Saulnier for her information about it, the author sum- 
marizes and comments concisely on H. Just’s La Pensée Secrete.. . 
(1948). 

Miss Neidhart is to be commended for the care with which she has 
prepared her summaries and for the clarity and perceptiveness of her 
critical thinking. While she has not solved the mystery of the Cym- 


1 Since the works in question are listed in the standard bibliographies, one should 
have no trouble in identifying them. The abbreviations employed in this review are 
those used in the annual PMLA bibliography. 
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balum, her critical evaluations of the theories which have been offered 
contain much that is useful. Probably of greatest interest to most 
readers will be her comments on the interpretations proposed by 
Professors Saulnier and Spitzer. However, she has scarcely fulfilled 
her promise to discuss all twentieth-century works on the Cymbalum 
or its author. Granting that she may have been justified in disregard- 
ing certain recent studies concerned primarily with Des Périers’ other 
works, this reviewer would like to call attention to seven books or 
articles which should certainly have received at least passing men- 
tion: Berthoud (in Etudes et Documents Inédits sur la Réformation en 
Suisse Romande, 1936, pp. 87-111), Bohatec (in Archiv fiir Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte, 1940, 1941), Busson (De Pétrarque a Descartes I: Le 
Rationalisme dans la Littérature . . .. 1957), Vittorio De Caprariis (in 
II Mulino, 1953), Nurse (in Adam. International Review, 1956), Perrat 
(in Bull. de la Soc. Nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1952-53), and 
Tilley (The Literature of the French Renaissance, 1904). Particularly 
regrettable is her neglect of Busson’s new book and of the article by 
De Caprariis. 

Miss Neidhart describes her final chapter as an ‘attempt to contrib- 
ute some thoughts of my own to the meaning of the work’. She dis- 
avows any intention of giving a new interpretation but rather pro- 
poses to extract ‘from the abundance of accumulated material what is 
useful’ and to ‘summarize it in the form ofa synthesis’. On the strength 
of these statements, one would expect to find a searching compara- 
tive study of the theories about the Cymbalum which were presented 
in the preceding chapter, a study which would afford the basis for at 
least tentative conclusions about the meaning of the whole work. In- 
stead, we find a perfunctory discussion, which includes some sound 
observations but which scarcely provides a satisfying conclusion for 
the book. 

Nevertheless, Miss Neidhart’s study is a worth-while contribution 
to Des Périers scholarship. While it does not give us the definitive 
solution to the problem of the meaning of the Cymbalum, its analyses 
of solutions which have been proposed certainly help to clarify some 
of the aspects of that problem. Also, she has made readily available 
much information about the Cymbalum and its author which was dis- 
persed throughout the numerous studies which have been devoted to 
Des Périers. In sum, her dissertation will be of value not only to those 
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who are already specialists but also to those who wish to begin to 
study the part played by Des Périers in the development of philosoph- 
ical and religious thought in Renaissance France.” 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA James W. Hassell, Jr. 


M. T. Jones-Davies. Un peintre de la vie londonienne: Thomas Dekker. 
Paris-Brussels: Didier, 1958. 2 vols. 416, 482 pp. 5800 francs. — 

To the growing number of comprehensive French studies of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramatists may now be added Marie-Thérése 
Jones-Davies’ two-volume examination of the life and works of 
Thomas Dekker. In this first full-length work on Dekker in close to 
fifty years, Mme. Jones-Davies, who began her work in England, 
has been as thorough and up-to-date in her use of historical material 
and critical theory as she has been exhaustive in her treatment of the 
age’s most prolific writer. 

In her discussion of the drama, Mme. Jones-Davies has followed 
the lead of those who find Dekker skilful in creating vivid scenes but 
weak in constructing intricate, logical plots. In Volume 1 she works 
carefully with the ideas of M. C. Bradbrook on Elizabethan dramatic 
conventions and of Madeleine Doran on Renaissance dramatic 
theory, applying those ideas systematically to Dekker’s plays. Only 
in her discussion of structure might her approach be questioned. Too 
frequently she makes intrigue her standard of evaluation. Though she 
speaks occasionally of another kind of structure, of a “concert poly- 
phonique’ comprising many attributes (1, 209), her definition is 
never explicit. She does little with the concept that structure in an 
Elizabethan play can involve the play of a variety of elements about 
a single theme. On the other hand, what she says about the foolish- 
ness of seeking consistent characterization in an Elizabethan play is 
quite sound. And her discussion of style is a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of Dekker’s techniques as a writer. No one in the 
past, for example, has recognized the rhythmic qualities in some of 
the vigorous prose of the early comedies. 


; Without making a methodical search for them, the reviewer counted fifty mis- 
prints in the book. Other mechanical errors noted are the following: (1) Contrary to 
her usual practice, the author does not list in alphabetical order by author the items in 


one section (i, 2) of her Bibliography (p. 177). (2) The quotation from Becker on 
p. 68 is not correctly rendered. 
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The volumes do not, of course, deal exclusively with the drama. 
On the contrary, Mme. Jones-Davies sees Dekker’s plays as only an 
aspect of the sole unifying element in his work—the picture he paints 
of the city of London: its geography, personality, customs, and social 
attitudes. The greater part of Volume1 (which contains a good-sized, 
detailed map of Dekker’s London and its surrounding ‘Liberties’ 
drawn by the author) organizes all of Dekker’s references to the city, 
in whatever context they appear, into a lucid description of the grow- 
ing metropolis and its people. Considering the care with which 
Mme. Jones-Davies uses all the standard descriptions of Elizabethan 
London, few, I think, are likely to question her findings. Needless to 
say, in this section she depends heavily, though not exclusively, on 
Dekker’s pamphlets. 

Mme. Jones-Davies has done for Dekker what scholars have long 

shied away from doing. She has systematized and catalogued the 
great variety of elements in his works and sought thereby to discover 
the personality of the man and the salient characteristics of his art. 
Her conclusion that the unity of his work exists in his having painted 
a magnificent and detailed portrait of his native city is not, in the 
final analysis, very useful to the literary scholar; but her extensive in- 
ventories of Dekker’s themes, attitudes, and stylistic techniques allow 
us for the first time to study the man’s work in something like an 
orderly manner. 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE L. M. Manheim 
Juan Huarte. The Examination of Mens Wits (1594). Englished by 
Richard Carew. Introduction by Carmen Rogers. Gainesville, Flor- 
ida: Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 1959. 364 pp. $7.50. 

For those accustomed to working with manuscripts and rare 
printed originals, facsimiles may ordinarily be said to range from bad 
to abominable. Yet this one is by way of being an exception: for long 
stretches one is hardly aware that it is a facsimile. Following the happy 
idea of replacing faint or messy pages of the basic Bodleian text with 
neater or more legible corresponding pages in the Folger exemplar, 
the editor has produced a text that is fairly evenly inked throughout. 
Some of the worst pages (A iiij, 29, 49, 53) occur early; thereafter, the 
agony is supportable. It is a pity that this eminently sensible plan is 
not supplemented by a final printed page of errata-corrigenda, for the 
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text of Carew needs cleaning up. And if it is asking too much of a 
facsimile text to supply a word list or glossary of unusual terms, it 
would have been well in this case at least to have given in the Intro- 
duction a more generous notice to Carew’s virile and idiosyncratic 
use of language. That cavil aside, the Introduction provides an ad- 
mirably balanced discussion of Dr. Juan Huarte, of the popular dif- 
fusion of his book—eighty-four known issues, 1575-1930, says Miss 
Rogers—and of his translators. The modesty of Miss Rogers’ valua- 
ble Introduction all but obscures the patient research that lies behind 
it—an effort that will be best appreciated by those who have them- 
selves attempted to ferret out biographical information about minor 
figures of a long-past age. 

However ingratiating the good Doctor Huarte’s bedside manner, 
the modern reader, having perused the Examen de ingenios, would be 
little inclined to summon his aid in any moment of acute distress. For 
Juan Huarte is a hard-bitten Galenist, firmly convinced that the 
world (or at least the microcosm) moves around the magical pole of 
the four humoral ‘temperatures’-—hot, cold, moist, dry. And not- 
withstanding the natural good sense which occasionally causes him to 
bristle and give the lie to some patent lunacy of Galen or Aristotle, he 
is hopelessly dependent upon the authority of the ‘Antients’. He is 
also a bit tediously inclined to repetition. For instance, Heraclitus’ 
remark about dry light (so much admired by Bacon) is repeated no 
fewer than three times (pp. 58, 85, 303). His traditional departmen- 
talizing of the functions, or ‘faculties’, of the mind would receive 
short shrift from modern psychologists. And a modern biologist, 
failing to take Galen into account and reading the absurdities on 
pages 247 and 316, among others, might conclude that he was dealing 
with a madman. Worst of all, even in the fundamental thesis of his 
book he is hardly original. Dante before him had pointed out the de- 
sirability of a proper mating between natural abilities and life occu- 
pations; and the idea is latent, if not explicit, in Plato’s Republic. If, 
therefore, we are to reap profit from the study of Huarte’s ideas we 
must do so largely through indirection, through that patient scrutiny 
of error advocated by Hardin Craig in The Enchanted Glass. 

The long fifteenth (final and most remarkable) chapter of the 
Examen is all wrapped up in a mystic contemplation of the virtues of 
auburn hair, the function of the right and of the left testicles, sure- 
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fire methods of procreating male issue, and the higher mathematics 
of proper combinations and permutations of male (hot and dry) and 
female (cold and moist) partners in copulation for the benefit of the 
State. It was twaddle when it was written; and as we read it now we 
can only silently echo the words of one of the Doctor’s younger con- 
temporaries: “Lord, what fools these mortals be’. Nevertheless, the 
chapter has some merit. It is a candid handling of a touchy subject— 
as Carew’s marginal caution (p. 267) bears witness: “This is no chap- 
ter for maids to read in sight of others’. And, within the Doctor’s 
Galen-limited lights, it is an honest effort toward intelligently planned 
and controlled parenthood. In short, a landmark. 

Mr. Warfel as general editor of the series and Miss Rogers as spe- 
cial editor of this volume merit the thanks of all students of the Ren- 
aissance for having in the Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints series 
once again made available the classic English rendering of a strange 
and influential Renaissance book. 

THE FOLGER LIBRARY John L. Lievsay 


Domingo Ricart. Juan de Valdes y el pensamiento religioso europeo en 
los siglos xvi y xvii. Lawrence, Kans.: University of Kansas Press, 
1959. 139 pp. $2.50. 

Around the middle of the sixteenth century the three most distin- 
guished Spaniards are said to have been Ignatius Loyola, Michael 
Servetus, and Juan Valdés. The latter was, if anything, more influen- 
tial than the others in his own day but has since fallen into compara- 
tive oblivion. Loyola is remembered because he founded an order 
and Servetus because he was burned for heresy and his case became 
the point of departure in the struggle for religious liberty. But Valdés 
represented that mystical piety which forms no sects and is content 
with oblivion in the memory of man if only it be possible to enjoy 
eternity in communion with God. 

His career began in Spain in the interlude of liberalism when the 
spirit of Erasmus was dominant. The revival of intolerance which 
followed the eruption of Lutheranism led him to withdraw to Naples. 
There, as has long been known, he enjoyed a considerable vogue as 
the father of movements which were to separate and solidify as the 
Catholic and Protestant reformations. We have commonly supposed 
that his influence in Spain ceased with his departure. But the author 
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shows that his name appeared frequently in heresy trials and disap- 
peared only with the great auto-da-fé of 1558. In Italy Valdés pro- 
foundly influenced the leaders of the reformatory movements: Giulia 
Gonzaga, Ochino, Vermigli, Vergerio, Curio, Blandrata, Pole, Car- 
nesecchi: reformers, counter-reformers, martyrs, and exiles. It was 
Curio who, in Basle, brought out an Italian translation of Valdes’ 
One Hundred and Ten Divine Considerations. In France Claude de 
Kerquifinen brought out a French translation at Lyons in 1563. In the 
Netherlands Emden was the center of latitudinarianism and here the 
Calvinist pastor Gorin printed a Frisian version. He was in conse- 
quence dismissed from his ministry. Yet his work found a hearty re- 
ception among the followers of Hendrick Niklas, called in England 
the Familists. But singularly in England there was no translation in 
the sixteenth century although disciples of Valdés were there in exile. 
The author wonders why. One may suggest that neither Pole, who 
aided Mary in the restoration of Catholicism, nor Ochino and Ver- 
migli who battled Rome as Antichrist, could at that time have felt 
any longer attracted to a mysticism which decried confessionalism. 
Valdés had to wait for the seventeenth century, when some of those 
wearied by the contention of the civil wars, such as Nicholas Ferrer 
and George Herbert, produced the first English translation. There- 
after Valdés passes from notice (save for a brief mention in a letter of 
John Wesley) until rediscovered by English and Spanish Quakers, 
Benjamin Wiffen and Vsos de Rio. In our own day Valdés has come 
to be prized not only as a great mystic but also as an architect of the 
Spanish language. 

The author of this work has delved fruitfully into remote corners 
and has produced a fascinating picture of the influence of a man and 
his works. 


YALE UNIVERSITY Roland H. Bainton 


The English Library before 1700; Studies in its History. Edited by Fran- 
cis Wormald and C. E. Wright. London: University of London, 
Athlone Press (published in the U. S. A. by Essential Books, Fair 
Lawn, N. J.), 1958. xi+273 pp. Frontispiece, 22 plates. $5.60. 

This is one of the most informative, interesting, and instructive 
books which the present writer has had the pleasure of reviewing in 
several years. The volume contains eleven chapters by ten different 
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hands, including (in addition to the learned editors) the names of 
such distinguished figures as J. N. L. Myres (Oxford), J. C. T. Oates 
(Cambridge), Roberto Weiss (London), and R. M. Wilson (Shef- 
field). From such a galaxy of scholars much was to be expected—and 
the reader will not be disappointed! 

Though confined to England, the volume supplies much handy 
information which can now be conveniently compared with material 
already available for Continental libraries of the same period. Thus 
Mr. Wilson’s “The Contents of the Mediaeval Library’ should be 
read in connection with the related studies by Delisle, Lehmann, 
Manitius, Omont, and others. Some of the chapters may provide 
little that is new—but these are valuable for other reasons. Mr. 
Weiss’s contribution, for example, is a most useful summary of the 
brilliant investigations which he has published elsewhere. After the 
researches which he had by then successfully completed, there was 
(doubtless) little new material of significance to add to his recon- 
struction of the revival of Greek learning in England. The story of 
the development of the Oxford and Cambridge libraries provides 
fascinating reading, though it may be permitted a former student at 
Trinity College, Dublin, to grieve that room was not found for a 
similar article on that library, in those days spiritually if not physi- 
cally ‘English’. By 1604, Trinity could boast some 4,900 catalogued 
books (thirty years earlier, the University Library at Cambridge pos- 
sessed only 175 volumes; cf. p. 213), and the present library building 
was erected in 1712-32 (thus being coeval with the library at Christ 
Church and the Codrington library at All Souls, both of Oxford, as 
described on pp. 248-250 in the book under review). 

The delightful essay on the Cambridge libraries by J. C. T. Oates 
calls for special mention. Though his account of the University Li- 
brary partly covers ground already worked over in the preface to 
his epoch-making catalogue of the ULC incunables, this is an entirely 
different and fresh report—a great credit to its author. In friendly 
rivalry, Mr. Myres (p. 247) insists that ‘mediaeval traditions died 
harder’ at Oxford than at Cambridge, but Mr. Oates (in giving the 
details of the acquisition in 1647-48 of the Isaac Pragi collection of 
Hebrew books for the University Library) makes it quite clear that 
Cambridge too does not rashly make changes (p. 233): ‘ “Pragi’, 
though now recognized as an incorrect transliteration, is the tradi- 
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tional form in the University Library and has therefore been retained 
here.’ 

One notes a curious imbalance in the treatment of hand-written 
versus machine-produced books. A whole chapter (pp. 32-65) is de- 
voted to the way in which manuscripts were made, yet nothing is 
said of the beginnings of printing in England. Indeed, the only men- 
tion of William Caxton in the volume (where over 380 manuscripts 
are noticed) is in footnote 47 on page 62!! This is rather cavalier 
handling of the press which, after all, supplied the vast majority of 
the books found in English libraries prior to 1700. But even here 
curious facts come to light. Mr. Wilson points out (p. 100) that Eu- 
tropius was ‘not uncommon’ in medieval English libraries, though 
this reviewer knows of only a single separate edition of the Breviari- 
um historiae Romanae produced by the fifteenth-century press (Hain 
6726). It is also asserted (p. 97) that ‘most libraries [had] a fair selec- 
tion of the classics’, which may (in part) account for the fact that 
such books were not taken in hand by the first English printers. One 
has hitherto assumed that the classics were not produced in England 
at this date because better editions could be procured from the Con- 
tinent than could be provided by contemporary English scholars or 
manuscripts. However, there probably were relatively few British 
readers of that date who could have distinguished a good text of this 
nature from a poor one—though, in any case, the market seems al- 
ready to have been saturated with the necessary manuscripts. 

Though much attention is paid to the manuscript holdings of ec- 
clesiastical libraries, their incunables are not considered at all. Mr. 
Wright points out (pp. 161-164) that, with the dissolution of the 
monasteries, many of the manuscripts passed into the Royal Library 
and from thence into the British Museum (with the donation of 
1753). But one can also call attention to the half-dozen incunables 
from Durham (together with other such books from the Benedic- 
tines at Reading and at Battle Abbey, the Cistercians at Stratford 
Langthorne, etc.), which ultimately came into the possession of Bish- 
op John Moore and are now in the University Library at Cambridge 
as the gift (in 1715) of King George 1. 

The volume is remarkably free from misprints and minor slips, 
only E. Maude [sic] Thompson (p. 29, n. rr) and Centilogium (for 
Centiloquium, p. 103) having been noted. Mr. Raymond Irwin (p. 3) 
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remarks that ‘there are no records of the chaining of books in classical 
antiquity —but there cannot be many (if, indeed, any) codices with 
bindings so ancient, and it would have proved difficult, certainly, to 
chain the scrolls. Mr. Wright (p. 108, n. 32) attributes the Imago 
mundi to the twelfth-century Honorius Augustodunensis, though 
George Sarton (Introduction to the History of Science, Baltimore, 1927- 
48, 1, 749 and U1, i, 201) maintained that this was the work of the 
eleventh-century Honorius Inclusus or Solitarius. 

In comparison with the obvious virtues of this volume, these few 
words of criticism are distinctly minor—and subjective to boot, I 
have no doubt. For anyone interested in the books and libraries of 
England prior to 1700, this work will be required reading. Equally, 
those scholars whose studies are centered on the Continent will find 
much valuable information and many important facts stored in the 
pages of this excellent and well-written book. 

THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY Curt F. Biihler 


Glynne Wickham. Early English Stages: 1300 to 1600. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul; New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 
Vol. 1 (1300 to 1576). xliv-+428 pp. 32 plates, 19 figs. 45 /-. $7.50. 
Dr. Wickham’s work is intended as a general view of the origins 
of English drama, the social background within which these were 
developed, and the various forms of entertainment, festival, and 
spectacle which influenced or contributed to that development. The 
author intends to lay emphasis upon semidramatic display, which he 
rightly considers to have been neglected through the doggedly liter- 
ary approach of dramatic historians. Thus he examines the dramatic 
elements inherent in the tournament and in the presentation of scenic 
effects in civic pageantry, and discusses courtly disguisings, masques, 
and interludes. This approach is not entirely new. In 1918 Robert 
Withington, in his English Pageantry: an Historical Outline, made this 
fundamental point concerning the extreme fluidity of the forms of 
entertainment and display throughout the period now discussed by 
Dr. Wickham. Nevertheless, it is certainly time that there should be 
attempted a thorough and exact study of the mass of documentary 
evidence relating to court festivals and public spectacles. It is unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Wickham’s work is neither thorough nor exact. The 
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entire book is marred by inaccuracies, omissions, and other evidence 
of inadequate research. . 

It is not possible, within the space of this review, to discuss all the 
faults of this large volume; but I will categorize them and give ex- 
amples to illustrate each group. 

An irritating and misleading habit encountered throughout the - 
book is that of referring to manuscript sources even when these have 
been printed in reliable transcripts. Reference to the manuscripts, 
when published versions exist, can only be justified where such tran- 
scripts are incomplete or inaccurate; otherwise it is an unnecessary 
pretension to do more than cite the manuscript once and thereafter 
refer to the printed version. Why, for example, refer to an almost 
inaccessible manuscript in the College of Arms for descriptions of the 
marriage festivities of Katharine of Aragon in 1501 when a good 
transcript may be found in Grose and Astle, Antiquarian Repertory 
(London, 1807-09)? Such a practice makes research difficult for the 
student and renders one all the more suspicious when it is realized 
that, while referring to manuscripts that have been published, Dr. 
Wickham frequently fails to use vital manuscripts that are not avail- 
able in print. He complains (p. 386, n. 21) about the difficulties of 
research at the College of Arms which has no catalogue of manu- 
scripts. He might, with profit, have consulted the Catalogue of the 


1 College of Arms Ms. 1st M.13. Similar instances may be located almost at random 
within this book. Dr. Wickham cites (p. 29), for an account of the tournament for the 
creation of Prince Henry Duke of York in 1494, B.M. Cotton. Ms. Julius B. xii. But 
this has been faultlessly transcribed in so accessible a work as J. Gairdner, Letters and 
Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III and Henry VIII (London, 1861), as has the 
draft scheme of the arrangements for the reception of Katharine of Aragon which 
Wickham persists in citing as B.M. Cotton. ms. Vespasian C.xiv. Cotton Julius 
B.xii is also cited (pp. 53, 71, etc.) as the source for the pageants of Henry vui’s pro- 
vincial tour in 1486. But all this material was published in John Leland, De Rebus 
Britannicis Collectanea, ed. T. Hearne (London, 1770), iv. For the description of the 
pageants at Bruges in 1468 Wickham cites (p. 92) Cotton. ms. Nero C.ix which is 
transcribed, with collations, in Bentley’s Excerpta Historica (London, 1833). Then 
(pp. 106, 285, 289) Guildhall ms. 3313 is cited as the Great Chronicle of London. This 
was published, in an impeccable edition, by A. H. Thomas and I. D. Thornley, The 
Great Chronicle of London (London, 1938). Then again the author states (p. 362, n. 17) 
that a great part of the information concerning English tournaments is to be found in 
B.M. mss. Harleian 69 and Lansdowne 285. Why does he not point out that these 
Mss. have been summarized and largely transcribed in F. H. Cripps-Day, The History 
of the Tournament in England and France (London, 1918)? And so on. 
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Heralds’ Commemorative Exhibition 1484-1934 (London, 193 6), which 
includes references to much important material such as the fine draw- 
ings in Ms. M.6—the originals of the vastly inferior tournament illus- 
trations reproduced (figs. 1, 2, and 4) from British Museum Ms. 
Harleian 69. 

_Errors of fact abound. Dates are mistaken. Events are confused.” 
We are told (p. 29) that for Henry vin’s coronation tournament in 
1509 the lists were decorated with castles ‘of which an illustration 
survives’ (fig. 1). In reality, the drawing is to be identified with a 
tournament The Castle of Loyaltie which took place over Christmas 
1524/5 and which is described in so obvious a source as Hall’s Chron- 
icles (London, 1809), pp. 688-691. Moreover the original accounts 
for the construction of this castle survive at the Public Record Office 
—a repository which, it would seem, Dr. Wickham has not visited. 
The author writes (p. 189) that the earliest example known to him 
of jousting indoors is that of 1378 in France. But such an entertain- 
ment enlivened a banquet given by Cardinal Pelagru at Avignon in 
1308 and is mentioned in Enid Welsford’s The Court Masque (Cam- 
bridge, 1927)—a work that is cited by Dr. Wickham. 

The plates too yield their share of mistakes. Plate xvi no. 22 (note 
p- 395) is described as representing a pageant erected at the Chatelet 
of Paris in 1533. There was no royal entry into Paris in 1533 and the 
illumination represents one of the pageants for Queen Claude in 1517 
—as the manuscript clearly states.’ Plate xv no. 23 (note p. 395) 
purports to be a reconstruction of the pageant at Cornhill for Kath- 
arine of Aragon in 15or. The scene, runs the note, was called the 
Pageant of the Moon and contained figures representing Policy, No- 
blesse, Virtue, and Boethius. In fact this note and reconstruction con- 
fuse the second pageant, built across Gracechurch Street in the form 
of a castle containing Policy, Noblesse, and Virtue, with the third 
pageant, over the conduit in Cornhill, which included Boethius 


2 The Princess Margaret who married Charles of Burgundy in 1468 was not Ed- 
ward’s 1v’s daughter (p. 92) but his sister. Elsewhere Wickham does get this correct 
(p. 366, n. 74). The great Anglo-French festivals at Greenwich were not in 1528 
(p. 219) but in 1527. The tournament of Noseroy was not held in 1510 (p. 382, n. 52) 
but over Christmas 1519/20. And so on. 

3 B.M. Cotton. Ms. Titus A.xvii. 
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amongst several other characters.* Plate xxiv nos. 35 and 36 (note p. 
398) are described as showing a banquet hall arranged for a disguising 
of the traditional medieval kind, ‘probably Italian or French, c. 1500’. 
Actually they are the designs by Buontalenti for the mock naval 
battle held in the Palazzo Pitti as part of the festivals for the marriage 
of Ferdinando u de’ Medici in 1589.° 

Errors arise from a lack of technical knowledge in the historical 
outline of the tournament. We find mention of ‘a Joust on foot with 
swords’ (p. 17)—there was no such thing. A joust was a combat be- 
tween mounted knights armed with lances. Foot combats were sim- 
ply referred to as barriers or tourneys on foot.® There is a statement 
(p. 20, n. 21) that it was the invariable practice in continental tourna- 
ments for only one party of knights to be disguised. This is incorrect.’ 
Mote serious is Dr. Wickham’s failure to make the best of his own 
case concerning the dramatic elements of the tournament. Since this 
is one of the book’s main themes, why is it not supported by refer- 
ence to the development of semidramatic dialogue employed be- 
tween knights about to take part in combat? This is a very significant 
indication of the dramatic potential of such spectacles and was not 
unknown in England and Scotland.® 


4 Concerning the pageants of 1501, Dr. Wickham asserts (p. 74) that they were a 
notable expression of the Arthurian theme in British History. In fact the British His- 
tory is of small significance in this pageant series, which is much more concerned with 
the astrological and cosmological implications of the Prince Arthur/ Arcturus parallel. 

5 See A. Hyatt Mayor, La Scenografia prima del 1700 in Tempi e Aspetti della Sceno- 
grafia (Turin, 1954), pp. 17, 20. 

6 There are also errors (p. 20; p 362, n. 21; p. 23) concerning the names of the par- 
ties in a tournament. These should be Defenders or Challengers against Comers or 
Answerers. 

7 For example, in 1240 Ulsich von Liechtenstein took the part of Arthur and jousted 
with various knights representing Lancelot, Tristan, etc. (Frauendienst, ed. Reinhold 
Bechstein [Leipzig, 1888], stanzas 1416, 1430, 1437 et al.). At Acre in 1286 knights 
disguised as women, monks, and nuns fought amongst each other in a tournament 
(Gestes des Chiprois, ed. G. Raynaud [Geneva, 1887], p. 220). In England too, as early 
as 1288, there was a tournament near St. Botulph where ‘vna pars in habitu monachali 
veniret et altera in habitu canonicali’. See The Chronicle of Walter of Guisborough, ed. 
Harry Rothwell (Camden Society, 1957), pp. 224-225. 

8 At the coronation tournament of Henry vu, in June 1509, there were speeches by 
Pallas on behalf of the Challengers and by a gentleman on behalf of the Answerers 
who appeared as servants of Diana (Hall, pp. 10-512). In 1503 during the journey of 
Princess Mary to Scotland there was a tournament commenced by an altercation be- 
tween two knights, one of whom accused the other of stealing his paramour (Leland, 
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However, by far the most serious fault of this volume is its total 
omission of Public Record Office material. Dr. Wickham devotes 
a short section of his eighth chapter to Revels at Court without once 
mentioning Richard Gibson’s wonderful series of Revels Accounts 
which enable the historian to reconstruct Henrician festivals in the 
utmost detail. The author points out in his introduction (pp. xl-xli) 
how necessary it is for the student of early drama to consider the 
size, shape, and decoration of the auditorium within which enter- 
tainments were presented. This is an important point. The author 
should, therefore, have consulted the series of Revels Accounts relating 
to the structure and decoration of the theater built at Greenwich for 
the festivals of May 1527.9 Indeed, the whole subject of temporary 
masquing theaters is ignored despite the wealth of relevant material 
that survives.'° Finally, had Public Record Office sources been stud- 
ied the reader would have been spared mistakes such as those con- 
cerning Jacques Hault and William Pawne, who were involved in 
the festivities of 1501. Dr. Wickham laments (p. 281) that though he 
has ‘ranged wide and searched long’ he can find little information 
about these men—Pawne, he says, figures ‘nowhere in the Privy 
Purse accounts’. The truth of the matter is that Hault is continually 
referred to not only for disguisings but also in connection with build- 
ing work at Woodstock and elsewhere; while Pawne’s name occurs 


Collectanea, tv, p. 288). For a continental example, it is sufficient here to refer to the 
Pas de 1 Arbre d’Or held at Bruges in 1468—the greatest of Burgundian festivals. This 
tournament had an elaborate mise-en-scéne against which were set the ceremonial en- 
trances of the knights which took semidramatic form with speeches, poetry, and 
music. See Olivier de la Marche, Mémoires, ed. Beaune and d’Arbaumont (1883-88), 
ili, pp. 1o1 ff. 

9 There is really no excuse for missing this material. There survive three copies of 
Gibson’s rough draft Revels Accounts and a fair copy of the volume recording the 
disbursements by Sir Henry Guildford and Sir Thomas Wyatt. These documents have 
been reasonably well calendared in J. E. S. Brewer, Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic of the Reign of Henry VIII, iv, nos. 3097 and 3104. Of course the calendars 
miss much important material but, at least, give a lead that should not be ignored. 
Has Dr. Wickham never consulted L. & P.? He cites the calendar via Chambers (pp. 
372-373, nn. 6 and 7)—why not use it? Better still, why not follow their lead to the 
Public Record Office? 

10 In this connection the round house, built at Calais for the entertainment of the 
Emperor Charles v in 1520, should be studied. See my forthcoming article ‘Le Camp 
du Drap d’Or et les entrevues d’Henri vm et de Charles-Quint’, which is to be pub- 
lished in La Cour de Charles-Quint et la Culture de la Renaissance, ed. by Jean Jacquot 
for l’Association Internationale des Historiens de la Renaissance. 
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frequently in connection with work on the highways. The reason for 
Dr. Wickham’s failure here is typical of the research that has gone 
into his book. He cites, for household accounts, British Museum Ms. 
Add. 7099, which consists merely of random extracts made by Cra- 
ven Orde from original Chamber Accounts. Worse still Wickham 
sometimes cites the Privy Purse Expenses printed in Bentley’s Ex- 
cerpta Historica (London, 1833), which are random extracts from 
Orde’s random extracts.!! Small wonder then that the desired infor- 
mation was not found—it was concealed within the original accounts 
of the Treasurer of the Chamber at the Public Record Office. 

These faults and dozens of similar errors and omissions render this 
volume a dubious aid to the serious student of early English dra- 
matic history. 


Sydney Anglo 


Peter Murray. An Index of Attributions Made in Tuscan Sources Before 
Vasari. Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1959. 164 pp. Lire 2000. 

To scholars other than those specializing in Italian Renaissance art, 
the title and scope of this little volume may well need elucidation. 
Giorgio Vasari, whose famous Lives appeared in 1550 (the greatly 
expanded second edition was issued in 1568), has so often been ac- 
claimed as ‘the first art historian’ that his predecessors are apt to be 
forgotten. Their efforts, dwarfed as they are by the panoramic sweep 
of the Lives, may seem puny and haphazard, yet Vasari relied upon 
them for much of his own work, especially when dealing with tre- 
cento and quattrocento artists. It is these repositories of local tradi- 
tion, rather than direct study of the primary sources, that provided 
the factual skeleton for the earlier portions of the Lives. Hence a thor- 
ough knowledge of the pre-Vasarian literature on Italian art—which, 
though modest, must have been a good deal larger than the surviving 
material—becomes indispensable if we are to arrive at a realistic esti- 
mate of Vasari’s reliability whenever he does not deal with contem- 


11] have discussed the surviving accounts and transcribed all payments relating to 
court festivals in an article “The Court Festivals of Henry vu: a Study based upon the 
Account Books of John Heron, Treasurer of the Chamber’, which is to appear in the 
Spring 1960 issue of the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. In an article, ‘William 
Cornish in a Play, Pageants, Prison and Politics’, to appear in The Review of English 
Studies, I have dealt with Hault and Pawne in connection with the preparations for 
the court entertainments of November 1501. 
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poraries or near-contemporaries. This knowledge, however, is far 
from easy to acquire, despite the pioneer work of such scholars as 
Frey, Kallab, and Schlosser; most of the texts have been published 
only once, often a long time ago, and are hard to find even in large 
libraries. As a consequence, it has been a vexing task to find out 
whether a given master is mentioned in the pre-Vasarian literature 
and what works, if any, are attributed to him there. Only those who 
have gone through this time-consuming process themselves, can fully 
appreciate the amount of work involved in the making of Dr. Mur- 
ray’s Index, or its value as a research tool. It lists every artist referred 
to in Tuscan literary sources between 1300 and 1550, and the works 
they claim for him (arranged in chronological order of the sources, 
by place), along with brief but well-informed notes on the state of 
preservation, identification, and authorship of each item in the light 
of present-day scholarly opinion. The Index clearly belongs on the 
reference shelf of every art library, and its modest price will encour- 
age many students of Italian art to acquire it privately as well. It is, 
indeed, such an eminently useful compendium that one’s only regret 
is the author’s self-imposed geographical limitation. Perhaps before 
too long Dr. Murray will place us further in his debt by issuing a 
companion volume dealing with the non-Tuscan literature before 
Vasari. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY H. W. Janson 


George Haley. Vicente Espinel and Marcos de Obregén, A Life and Its 
Literary Representation. (Brown University Studies, xxv.) Provi- 
dence, R. I.: Brown University Press, 1959. x-+254 pp. lus. $4.00. 

The first major work on Vicente Espinel, aside from editions of 
his novel and his poems, is a double contribution to the study of 
Spanish Golden Age literature. Vicente Espinel and Marcos de Obregon, 
A Life and Its Literary Representation is a biography of an important 
literary figure and a study of technique in one of the principal novels 
of the period. Marcos de Obregén is unique in that it is a thinly fiction- 
veiled autobiography of a man whose life is a good reflection of his 
times. Professor Haley, through painstaking research here and in 
Spain, and through careful writing, has recreated the author-pro- 
tagonist and much of his varied environment. He has separated fact 
from fancy in the novel by means of detailed scrutiny of it and of 
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Espinel’s poetry, of documents and similar material (some of the lat- 
ter edited and published in the Appendices, pp. 187-230), and of 
other historical evidence. The resulting biography, as nearly com- 
plete and accurate as modern scholarship can make it, thus supersedes 
that of Juan Pérez de Guzman, which heretofore has been the most 
reliable source of biographical information on Espinel. The principal 
divergence from the latter work concerns the African captivity epi- 
sode related by Marcos and generally believed to be an account of 
one of Espinel’s own adventures, but which Professor Haley believes 
to have been derived largely from purely literary sources. His reason- 
ing, as usual, is well founded. 

Although the author, since such was not his purpose, did not at- 
tempt to write a general critical evaluation of the novel as literature, 
he has taken into account literary theory of the time and its probable 
role in the creation of Marcos de Obregén. Espinel’s psychological 
process in molding and maintaining his fictional double in accord- 
ance with precept on the one hand and popular trends and demands 
in the novel on the other is clearly depicted in the study. Professor 
Haley also shows that the inconsistencies and imperfections that re- 
sult from Espinel’s attempt to merge his own character with that of 
Marcos mark the primitive stage of novelistic technique in Marcos de 
Obregén, but at the same time demonstrate more clearly than do the 
perfections of the more highly developed forms of novel the me- 
chanics necessarily involved in the writing of fictional autobiography 
or autobiographical adventure, especially when memory serves as the 
chief source of material. Marcos de Obregén is an especially apt choice 
of example for analysis of the novel in the period of transition from 
medieval to modern style, particularly in the phase dealing with the 
use of autobiography. The study shows how retrospect affected by 
rationalization and sometimes perhaps motivated by the novelist’s 
subconscious desire for self-advertisement, shades historic fact with- 
out distorting poetic or moral truth; how the novelist’s irresistible 
impulse to intrude himself on the fiction causes the novel to hang 
midway between two narrative types; and how the force of the nov- 
elist’s literary training and heritage controls both fact and fiction. 

George Haley’s study will long be essential to scholars interested 
in novelistic technique, either classic or modern, in autobiography 
presented as literature or serving as the basis of fiction, in life in the 
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late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and, needless to say, 
in Vicente Espinel. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Dorothy Clotelle Clarke 
BERKELEY 


J. H. M. Salmon. The French Religious Wars in English Political 

Thought. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. viii-202 pp- 
$4. 

Down to 1914 one of the most persistent of English historical leg- 
ends was a firmly held belief that everything ‘good’ in England’s po- 
litical and legal history was Germanic in origin. Two world wars 
have so completely destroyed the validity of this legend, ifit ever had 
any, that it is difficult for us to realize how widely it was believed 
fifty years ago. Nonetheless, while overt emphasis on the sanctity of 
the Germanic ‘tribal brotherhood’ is no longer found in English his- 
torical writing, certain longstanding assumptions of the “German’ 
school still remain. 

One of the most influential of these is the belief that English polit- 
ical ideas, and particularly those having to do with the nature of 
sovereign power, are peculiarly English and may be traced backward 
through the history of the common law to Anglo-Saxon origins. 
According to this view, the great crisis of English political history, 
which began with the rebellion against Charles 1 and concluded with 
the Revolution of 1688, was finally resolved when the essentially 
conservative English destroyed royal absolutism and preserved the 
heritage of liberty handed down to them by their Germanic fore- 
bears. Thus it was that England became the political model of Europe, 
the happy seedbed in which enlightened individualism and later lib- 
eralism were to strike deeper roots than anywhere else. 

Against this theory Mr. Salmon with admirable documentation 
opposes another. Seventeenth-century Englishmen, he argues, were 
neither so isolated, so unique, nor so “Germanic’ as they and many 
of their descendants were wont to think. In particular, they fell back 
upon and used over and over again the various conflicting theories 
and ideas formulated by the numerous factions who participated in 
the French religious wars of the preceding century. With great care 
he has shown not only that certain ideas were borrowed by royalists 
and parliamentarians alike but has traced many of them back to spe- 
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cific French sources. In the end, he concludes that the English owed 
far more to the French and to certain continental theorists than they 
did to the mythos of the ‘ancient constitution’ as set forth by English- 
men like Coke and Hakewil. He does not in so saying argue that 
Englishmen simply transferred each segment of this body of ideas 
from one environment to another without modification. In English 
minds something new was produced, but it was not solely nor entire- 
ly English in its content. The theory of society that came into being 
with Locke was a blending of various English and continental points 
of view which later ‘were woven into the patterns of liberalism’. 

One cannot disagree with Mr. Salmon’s argument. What he says 
has needed saying for a very long time. All too frequently students 
of English history in this as in other things have overlooked the con- 
tinuous interchange of English and European influences. The con- 
tract idea, whether cast in secular political terms or expressed as a 
theological formula, undoubtedly owed far more to Continental 
thinking than it did to the common-law tradition. Indeed, it seems 
to this reviewer that recent scholars who have tried to explain this 
idea solely within the context of the English legal tradition have gone 
too far. And yet it may still be argued that the legend of the ‘ancient 
liberties’, while still a legend, was not without important historical 
effects. Whether Magna Carta or the ancient laws of England actu- 
ally created and preserved an English tradition of liberty matters 
little. Generations of Englishmen from Coke onward believed that 
they did, and this in itself is something. 

In one sense it is unfortunate that Mr. Salmon did not write a 
longer book. For all of his excellent research an essay of less than 200 
pages barely scratches the surface of knowledge. Perhaps he intended 
it only as a prolegomenon. If so, we may look forward with antici- 
pation to the prospect of learning more about these matters from him. 
BARNARD COLLEGE Sidney A. Burrell 


The Quenes Maiesties Passage through the Citie of London, ed. by James 
M. Osborn. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. xxil+65 pp. 
$4. 
The first of a projected series of rare books of Elizabethan interest 
to be published for the Elizabethan Club of Yale University, this 
very attractive little volume commemorates the 4ooth anniversary of 
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Elizabeth’s coronation procession. In addition to the facsimile re- 
print, which is very clear and readable, there is an introduction by 
Sir John Neale and a bibliographical note by the editor, which es- 
tablishes the uniqueness of copy of the first edition reproduced. Two 
interesting additions are a portion of a map of London from Braun 
and Hogenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum (1612) in which are indi- 
cated the Queen’s route and the nine halts made for pageants and 
presentations, starting at Fenchurch and ending at Temple Bar with 
Gogmagog and Corineus, and a sketch of the Queen in her litter 
from Egerton Ms. 3320. 

Though obviously determined to present the young Elizabeth in 
a good light, the anonymous author gives a vividly factual running 
account of the procession, the crowds, the decorations, and the texts 
of the speeches in Latin and English. The latter are a curious blend 
of flattery and fatherly advice. Appropriately for ‘England’s Eliza’, 
the pageantry, in contrast to that of the two preceding coronations, 
did not depend on Genoese and Florentine offerings: “Thus the 
Queenes hyghnesse passed through the citie, whiche without anye 
forreyne persone, of it selfe beautifyed it selfe, and received her grace 
at all places . . . with most tender obedience and loue, due to so gra- 
cious a quene and soueraigne ladie.’ This charming little book should 
be a welcome addition to any library of Elizabethan opuscula. 
PRATT INSTITUTE Edwin B. Knowles 


Frances A. Yates. The Valois Tapestries. (Studies of the Warburg In- 
stitute, edited by G. Bing, vol. 23.) London: The Warburg Institute, 
1959. 150 pp. 42 plates. 

In the Uffizi Galleries at Florence are a set of eight magnificent 
tapestries of French festivals that have been variously identified as 
representing scenes at the court of Henri u, Henri 1, and Henri Iv. 
To add to the confusion is the fact that the figures in the foreground 
are obviously dressed in the style of a period later than the figures in 
the background. Frances Yates has solved the mysteries connected 
with these hangings in a book that has all the excitement of a detec- 
tive story. The result is a real contribution to French political, and 
Flemish art, history. 

By using all of the iconographic and manuscript material available, 
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she discovered that the festivals in the background represent those at 
the court of Charles rx, yet no reference is made to this unfortunate 
monarch. The groups in the foreground are the ‘present’, i.e., the 
time of Henri m when the tapestries were woven. They are com- 
posed largely of members of the family of Catherine de’ Medici, 
both Catholic and Protestant. One group of three figures is made up 
of Louis of Nassau and two of his companions who died with him 
in the fight to free Flanders from Spain. 

The emphasis on the figure of the Duke of Anjou, the deleting of 
all reference to the king of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and the presence 
of a member of the house of Orange reveal that these tapestries were 
made for the purposes of political propaganda at an important mo- 
ment in the history of the Lowlands. They were woven at Antwerp 
about 1582 and were probably designed by Lucas de Heere, who 
based his festival scenes on the sketches of Antoine Caron. The mind 
who conceived the tapestries, however, was that of William of 
Orange. William knew that the one hope for freedom from Spain 
for Flanders was to gain the support of the French monarchy and he 
attempted this by awarding the Duchy of Brabant to Anjou, wooer 
of the Protestant Queen of England, and brother of Henri mm. Under 
him and his ‘politique’ advisors, Catholics and Protestants could live 
in freedom. 

This is the meaning of the tapestries. The two religious factions are 
placed together in friendship because of their common relationship 
to the queen mother. Flanders will be free and tolerant under the 
aegis of the French monarch. This was William’s dream. That it 
failed we know, but these tapestries will always evoke that moment 
in history when a ‘politique’ solution seemed possible. 

This is a well-printed book with many beautiful plates in black and 
white. It would make a splendid addition to any Renaissance schol- 
ar’s library. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Vernon Hall, Jr. 


Philippe Desportes. Les Amours de Diane. Edition critique suivie du 
commentaire de Malherbe, publiée par Victor E. Graham. (Textes 
Littéraires Francais.) Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard, 1959. 2 vols. 
332 p. 
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With the publication of the Amours de Diane Mr. Graham continues 
a series of editions of Desportes begun with the Cartels et Mascarades, 
Epitaphes (TLF No. 78, Genéve: Droz, 1958), reviewed in these 
pages by M. Bensimon (RN x1 [1958], 268-271). 

The present edition is highly welcome since it makes generally 
available the critical text of an important group of poems by the 
leader of the ‘nouvelle vague’ of the 1570's, whose successes threat- 
ened the position of Ronsard as the most eminent of French poets. 
These texts are hard to come by for the modern reader unless he has 
access to the Michiels edition of 1858. 

The basic text of Mr. Graham’s edition is that of 1607 (the last to 
be corrected by Desportes’ own hand), which appeared in print a 
few months after the death of the poet. In presentation Mr. Graham 
follows the plan effectively devised by Paul Laumonier in his STFM 
critical edition of Ronsard. Each page offers first the basic text, sec- 
ond a bibliography of editions and manuscripts in which the poem 
appears, with indication of the relative position of the poem in the 
series, and the pagination of the Mss and the Michiels edition. Next 
follow the variants, and finally there are explanatory and bibliograph- 
ical footnotes. Many of the latter are devoted to an indication of 
sources and rapprochements with contemporary French poets; they 
include also the commentary of Malherbe at the appropriate points. 
Each of the two volumes (livres) has a table des matiéres and a table des 
incipit, while at the end of Volume u the editor has provided an index 
of proper names which includes those mentioned in the footnotes." 

In general the comments of M. Bensimon on the edition of the 
Cartels et Mascarades are applicable to the edition of the Amours de 
Diane, and the present reviewer can do little more than echo them. 
Mr. Graham has presented a useful tool in these volumes, but he has 
left the manipulation of the tool to other hands. The short preface 
deals exclusively with the editions of Desportes and does not attempt 
to deal with linguistic and stylistic questions which a reading of the 
poems might suggest. 

The abundant footnotes help to compensate for this lack. It is 
especially gratifying to have Malherbe’s criticisms readily available. 


1 The text has been carefully edited and painstakingly proofread. Two minor typo- 


graphical errors which have slipped by may be noted: p. 74, n. 1 for Malerhbe read 
Malherbe; p. 151, n. 29, for notes 10 et 11 read 20 et 21. 
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While it is true that in some cases Malherbe’s insistence on reason 
and logic makes him incapable of following a poetic flight of fancy, 
it must be admitted that a great many of his points are well taken. It 
is impossible to read the text and commentary without smiling fre- 
quently, and this is a pleasant relief from the unrelaxed seriousness of 
Desportes. His poems, taken in small doses, have a certain elegance 
and charm, which was, of course, the reason for their popularity. 
But taken in larger numbers, at one reading, they soon become 
monotonous in their unrelieved impersonality. 

Mr. Graham indicates a number of similarities in expression and 
theme between Desportes and a number of his French contempo- 
raries. Such notes might have been more numerous, particularly in 
reference to Ronsard. For instance, while Mr. Graham points out the 
similarity in theme of Desportes’ Chant d’ Amour (1, 147) to Ronsard’s 
Trophée d’ Amour (Laum. STFM xin, 218) as well as to poems of 
Du Bellay and Jamyn, and to Ovid and Lucretius among the ancients, 
he might have noted that certain elements of the Chant d’ Amour cor- 
respond closely with parts of Ronsard’s Hymne du Ciel. These simi- 
larities are verbal as well as thematic. As a note to Desportes’ ‘En dis- 
cordans accords toute chose unissant’ (1, 149.39) Mr. Graham refers 
to Du Bellay’s ‘discord mélodieux’. But in the Hymne du Ciel one 
finds Desportes’ exact phrase: “[Les] discordans accords de leurs diver- 
sitez. To this may be added from Ronsard, ‘accords discordants’ 
(i, 208.49) though here it is in a different context, and ‘discordant 
en mélodie’ (1, 75.427), which is closer to Du Bellay’s expression. 

Ronsard could have been cited in connection with another image 
occurring on the same page of the Desportes text: 


Jupiter, par luy-mesme ayant l’ame enflammée 
Coule dedans le sein de sa sceur bien aimée, 
Joyeuse de sentir un tel embrassement 

Dont grosse, puis apres, orgucilleuse elle enfante 
Cent mille et mille fleurs... (v. 55-59) 


Mr. Graham here points to an imitation of Du Bellay, Plusieurs pas- 
sages des meilleurs poetes grecs et latins (Chamard v1 [2], 425-426), with 
references also to Columella, Virgil, and Lucretius, noting finally 
that ‘Jupiter s'est déguisé en une pluie d’or’. It is true that Du Bellay 
describes the Jupiter-Danaé episode—a precision that is not found in 
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the Latin text of Columella—but Desportes’ text has no hint of 
Danaé, referring rather to ‘sa soeur’ (‘son espouse’ in the 73-06 vari- 
ant). Two passages in Ronsard seem equally close: Amours 127 (Iv, 
123, I-4; 9-12) ‘Jupin . . . ’humide sein de Junon ensemence’, and 
Avantvenue du Printemps (1, 150, 43-54) ‘le ciel d’amour s’enflamme | 
Et dans le sein de sa fame | Ja se rue en s’elancant .. .’ with variants 
55-87 Jupiter ...sa femme’. On the other hand, so far as verbal sim- 
ilarities go, it must be admitted that Du Bellay and Desportes have 
such details as couler and embrassement in common. Perhaps we have 
here a ‘contamination’ to which Ronsard contributed. In any case 
one can hardly do more than point out similarities, since such a 
theme as this one, stemming from classical antiquity, was a common- 
place among the sixteenth-century poets.” 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON A. Emerson Creore 


Baldesar Castiglione. The Book of the Courtier. Trans. by Charles S. 
Singleton. Ill. arranged by Edgar de N. Mayhew. New York: An- 
chor Books, 1959. $1.25. 

A new translation of a well-known foreign masterpiece must face 
a double challenge: is there a genuine need for a new translation? and 
if there is, does this translation satisfy that need? In the case of Cas- 
tiglione’s Courtier, no one who has taught it as an undergraduate text 
can fail, I think, to answer the first question in the affirmative. 

The most available of earlier English versions is Sir Thomas Hoby’s, 
which the Modern Student’s Library and Everyman’s reprint in toto 
and several anthologies in part. But Hoby’s Courtier, dating as it does 
from 1561, is primarily of interest to the student of Elizabethan litera- 
ture; it is notoriously inaccurate, through the negligence of the trans- 
lator and the undeveloped state of the language (which, for example, 
could supply no better equivalent for the all-important word sprez- 
zatura than “Recklesnesse’). On the other hand, the two eighteenth- 
century versions, whatever their merits, are very hard to find and 
were superseded almost sixty years ago by L. E. Opdyke’s edition. 
This provides a clearer, far more accurate version than Hoby’s and 
the fullest commentary available in English; but it has long been out 
of print, nor is it quite impeccable as a translation, particularly in 


2 Cf. Du Bartas, Premiere Semaine, 0, 185-188 (1578): ‘Le ciel, bruslant d’amour, 
verse mainte rousee | Dans l’amarry fecond de sa chere espousee,’ etc. 
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view of the corrections which Bruno Maier has recently made in his 
edition of the Italian text (Torino, 1955). Thus there is every reason 
for bringing out a new translation of Castiglione’s masterpiece. 

How well does The Book of the Courtier now published as an An- 
chor paperback fulfill that need? A volume which is at once so inex- 
pensive and so attractive in its typography recommends itself im- 
mediately; and for the price it would be churlish to object to thirty- 
two pages of illustrations however badly reproduced. Professor Sin- 
gleton has included an extensive ‘Index of Persons and Items’ which 
supplies much of the necessary information omitted from the rather 
meager notes; yet one looks in vain for any identification of Leonardo 
as the philosophic painter whom Castiglione describes without nam- 
ing (p. 138) or of the Platonic and Neo-Platonic sources of Book 
Four. Perhaps it is the part of editorial tact to leave some esoteric 
matters for the vainglorious teacher to expound. 

But Professor Singleton has undoubtedly given us a more accurate 
rendering than any previous translator of the Courtier. Not only does 
he take advantage of Maier’s recension, but in general he sails closer 
than Opdyke to the shoreline of the Italian text: translating as ‘savor’ 
(p. 1) what Castiglione calls the ‘odor’ and Opdyke the ‘recollection’ 
of Duke Guido’s virtues, correcting Opdyke’s ‘ideals’ to ‘Ideas’ (p. 7), 
and choosing ‘in the end’ (p. 109) as preferable to Opdyke’s ‘in 
brief’. Singleton’s adherence to the Italian, in fact, occasionally be- 
trays him into such an unidiomatic construction as ‘I do not believe 
to have erred’ (p. 5); and the same insensitivity, on the other hand, is 
sometimes revealed at points where the refinement of Castiglione’s 
expression is lost. The English contains awkward repetitions of 
phraseology which are not in the original, or while reproducing the 
meaning, it changes the emphasis of the Italian. Castiglione, for ex- 
ample, writes of a knowledge of painting: “quando mai altra utilita 
0 piacer non se ne traesse, oltre che giovi a saper giudicar la eccel- 
lenzia delle statue antiche e moderne, di vasi, d’edifici, di medaglie, 
di camei, d’entagli e tai cose, fa conoscere ancor la bellezza dei corpi 
vivi’ (Maier, p. 179). The suspended structure of the sentence clearly 
serves to stress ‘la bellezza dei corpi vivi’; but Singleton erases this 
effect by omitting ‘oltre che’ and reducing the whole to horizontal 
enumeration: ‘even if no other utility or pleasure were had from it, 
it helps in judging the excellence of statues both ancient and modern, 
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vases, buildings, medallions, cameos, intaglios, and the like, and it 
also brings one to know the beauty of living bodies’ (p. 82). 

A certain lack of finesse, therefore, characterizes the new transla- 
tion. But it is more important that Professor Singleton has brought 
us appreciably closer than we were to Castiglione’s text, and his 
rendering of it should be very useful in the classroom. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY Rudolf B. Gottfried 


John J. Enck. Jonson and the Comic Truth. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1957. 281 pp. $5. 

On the basis of a theory of comedy partially derived from Jonson’s 
plays, Professor Enck surveys all the comedies and tragedies, devot- 
ing a chapter to each play up to the penultimate chapter, which in- 
cludes all those after Bartholomew Fair. The theory of comedy is re- 
served to the last chapter—an awkward arrangement. 

In his first five plays Jonson ‘hit upon the basis of what remains the 
sine qua non for comedy: in human beings the invincibly consistent is 
ridiculous’ (p. 82). “On the whole’, says Enck, ‘these first plays accept 
their universe; the comic truth is pleasant’ (p. 86). “So that audiences 
will never doubt the accepted principles, official spokesmen step forth 
to reinforce the invisible codes. All this makes a sunny, if superficial, 
entertainment by trifling exhibitions’ (p. 82). One finally learns (p. 
236) that Professor Enck calls this kind of comedy ‘positive’, dividing 
comedy roughly into two kinds: “those which celebrate or take for 
granted a continuum and those ignoring or denying it. The former 
might, for convenience, be tagged positive, the latter negative.’ 

This division into positive and negative, explained only in the final 
chapter, governs Professor Enck’s treatment of the major plays fol- 
lowing Poetaster. In Sejanus, ‘ifno hero emerges, neither does society 
become the norm, as it has so far in the comedies. The group cannot 
correct’ (p. 108). In Volpone, ‘there can be no correction because no 
standard exists in the city’ (p. 121). “The rationale of the play . . . [is] 
largely negative’ (p. 124). Indeed, the terms positive and negative are 
used at least five times between page 125 and page 129. Epicoene is 
tenuous because of Jonson’s ‘indecisiveness about official spokesmen 
at this point of his career’ (p. 147), but perhaps succeeds in balancing 
the truewits and the gulls. The Alchemist is criticized (unconvinc- 
ingly, I think) for ‘the lack of some criteria against which to measure 
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the negatives’ (p. 166)—on the a priori grounds that ‘one has come to 
look for this very finality in Jonson’ (p. 165). Bartholomew Fair drifts 
still further from negative comedy, beginning to suggest that some 
of the comic characters may actually reform: ‘the play accepts all 
conditions as they are and merely hopes that from such unlikely 
materials may emerge a slight improvement’ (p. 204; cf. p. 208). The 
so-called dotages move further toward reform and reconciliation, 
until the ‘last two plays’ (i.e., A Tale of a Tub and The Sad Shepherd) 
revert to a pastoral setting in order to ‘present positive characters in a 
positive setting’ (p. 244), thus completing the cycle neatly. 

In toto, this survey does not seem so strikingly new as to lead to- 
ward ‘the rediscovery of Jonson’s achievements in drama’ (p. 253). 
Mr. Enck’s analysis does very good work in emphasizing both the 
integral value of Sejanus and its importance in leading toward the 
impersonal self-sufficiency of the great comedies, and one may hope 
that this view becomes more and more the standard one. Also, his 
graph of Jonson’s development is useful in re-emphasizing how Bar- 
tholomew Fair begins to revert to plays like Every Man in His Humour. 
The chapter on the ‘dotages’ carries forward provocatively analysis 
of the rather backward-looking nature of these products of a not-so- 
mellow Last Period. And at any unpredictable moment Mr. Enck’s 
ardent pursuit of analogous detail may produce an illuminating com- 
ment on a metaphor or an amusing parallel with some product of the 
twentieth century. 

But not all is satisfactory. For example, Catiline seems not to fit 
into Professor Enck’s survey at all, so that he chooses to adopt a 
jocular anti-Ciceronianism such as Castelain employed a half-century 
ago. A different approach, such as tracing the nature and functions of 
the ‘official spokesmen’ in each play, might show up a reversion in 
Catiline to problems that had been present in Poetaster and Sejanus, 
though largely avoided in intervening plays. Also, such an approach 
might guard against misreading Poetaster as presenting in Virgil a 
poetic dictator (pp. 79, 8)—this is to ignore Horace’s equal status— 
and making Augustus almost a modern-dress comic Duce, with his 
‘titles, position, and uniform’ (p. 85; cf. p. 93). Perhaps consideration 
of the masques, with their at least quasi-dramatic didacticism, would 
also have helped with these problems. 

The style is difficult, and replete with flat assertions, some dubious 
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and some contradictory. Thus on page 120 Lady Pol hops ‘from one 
correct observation to another’; but on page 129 she speaks ‘always 
incorrectly’. On page 168 ‘no character in Jonson’s plays is [likable]’; 
but on page 238 the early comedies begin with ‘a group of decent, 
likable people’. One reads: ‘A man, nakedly himself and serving no 
cause except his own ego’s, is only comic’ (p. 82). How does this 
square with, say, Sejanus: But, waiving possible discontent with the 
manner, we may be glad to have this sympathetic, yet doggedly 
‘judicious’, reading of the plays, spiced with continual reference to 
the practices and prejudices of twentieth-century drama, poetry, and 
film. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY Ralph Nash 


Pearl Hogrefe. The Sir Thomas More Circle. A program of ideas and 
their impact on secular drama. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1959. Vi+360 pp. $5.75. 

There is not space to discuss fully the two-part division of the book 
into 1, Ideas; the program of reform, and u1, the impact of their ideas 
on secular drama. In each part there are six chapters: nature and the 
law of nature, the bases of true nobility, religious reform, law and 
government, education in general, education of women: love, mar- 
riage. (There is no bibliography, and the index is inadequate.) The 
result, too frequently, is one of overly compartmentalized ideas. The 
book’s schematizations are too rigidly artificial, and its rhetoric too 
repetitious and fragmented. Few of the individual ideas are developed 
in the round, and the term ‘program’ which appears in the subtitle 
and is much repeated is hardly justified. 

Both the discussions and the documentation are quite uneven. A 
topic like geography is well developed, and both original materials 
and current scholarship have obviously been used. But the section on 
law and government is altogether inadequate for More himself, giv- 
ing only one or two exceedingly misleading sentences on his own 
career in law and government; the corresponding chapter in part 0 
does nothing with Heywood’s Play of Love, in which (as was sug- 
gested some years ago) there is much legal satire. Nothing, indeed, is 
said about the Inns of Court drama (beyond a passing repetition of an 
unacknowledged note on More and Lincoln’s Inn revels). Miss Ho- 
grefe has worked with some of the original materials and frequently, 
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it is apparent, with microfilm and photostats; at one point she re- 
marks, ‘in the photostatic copy I have used, few pages are numbered; 
thus exact reference is impossible’ (p. 225). In discussing the new 
geography of exploration, Professor Hogrefe (apparently following 
A. W. Reed’s account in Early Tudor Drama) summarizes young 
John More’s translation of Damian 4 Goes’ work on Prester John, 
but neither at this point (p. 30) nor on page 268 where the informa- 
tion is repeated, is it made clear that young John was working from 
a Latin edition and not from the Portuguese. 

But the most serious limitation of the work under review is that it 
does not search deeply enough into the sources of, or analyze clearly 
enough the complexity of, the ideas discussed. Thus in the Introduc- 
tion, which attempts to present humanism, the survey of previous 
usages of the term ranges from Walsh’s altogether unsatisfactory 
notion in Medieval Humanism to Hastings’ Encyclopaedia and the 
Cambridge Modern History, and, touching the brief discussion of 
Colet’s Christocentric Humanism in E. W. Hunt’s recent essay on 
Colet (1956), it concludes with Roberto Weiss’ well-known defini- 
tion in his Humanism in England. But nowhere is there reference to 
Kristeller’s definitive analysis of Renaissance humanism—indeed, 
one finds Kristeller mentioned only as one of the editors of The Ren- 
aissance Philosophy of Man. Professor Hogrefe concludes her discussion 
of humanism in her Introduction: ‘So it seems better to avoid the 
terms humanism and humanist, whenever possible, because they put 
too much emphasis on the classics, to consider More and his friends 
as a group of men working together in England, about 1500 to 1535, 
and to include Erasmus and Vives, since each lived for some time in 
England’ (p. 3). That Erasmus and Vives are included is of course 
fitting, but there are stronger reasons than the one that they lived for 
some time in England. What is essential to a full study of the ideas of 
More and his circle is an understanding of the Continental heritage of 
those ideas: for this one cannot do without Kristeller (especially on 
Ficino and Pico) or Renaudet (especially on LeFévre and Gaguin, 
but on Erasmus’ far-flung Continental relationships as well)—yet 
LeFévre, whom More praised so highly in his letter to Dorp (the 
relevant passage of which is quoted) is not discussed, and Gaguin not 
mentioned here. 


Because the point is both illustrative and important in itself, one 
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must comment on the uncertainty expressed on page 24 ‘whether 
Pico influenced them [‘the ideas of More and Vives’] directly or not’. 
Surely there can be no question that Pico influenced both the ideas of 
More and More himself, quite directly through More’s study of 
Pico’s writings and through his taking Pico as a model of the Chris- 
tian lay scholar: few points are quite so crucial to an understanding 
of More. 

It should not be necessary to add that the writing does not always 
control the material, that it is too often unclear at both sentence and 
paragraph level. Having chosen to publish this book, the University 
of Illinois Press has done nothing like the kind of job that the Prince- 
ton University Press did on the Correspondence of More (or on other 
volumes of More scholarship): even the jacket is curiously reminis- 
cent of, but inferior in color and design to, that of the Rogers volume. 

But I do not wish to end without declaring that in this neglected 
field we need many hands, and that there is much material on More 
and his circle collected in this book. While one might well recom- 
mend this book to a young reader, instead, let us say, of Caspari’s 
more complex, but much more penetrating and scholarly essay, 
Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor England, it must also be said 
that the material has not been fully drawn together and developed 
here. 

STERLING LIBRARY, YALE UNIVERSITY Reale Schoeck 


Benjamin Lee Gordon. Medieval and Renaissance Medicine. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xii+-843 pp. 68 illus. $10. 

The writing of medical history is, by its very nature, full of pitfalls. 
It requires both historical understanding and a knowledge of medical 
practices and techniques. Dr. Gordon is much better qualified on the 
medical background than he is on the historical commentary. This is 
especially evident in the medieval section of the work where he puts 
forth ideas and concepts about medieval history which were discard- 
ed at the turn of the century, ifnot earlier. As he approaches the Ren- 
aissance period he is less prone to make wide-range historical general- 
izations, and his research is slightly more up to date. 

Dr. Gordon is a physician and surgeon with a deep and abiding 
interest in the history of his own profession. He has apparently read 
widely and indiscriminately in the historical field, but he has not 
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really researched his work as an historian would, not even in discus- 
sions on medical matters. For the most part he rarely cites and ap- 
parently has rarely consulted any work or article published since 
1940, and ignores many important ones published earlier. His orien- 
tation has been through medicine and not through history and so he 
ignores entirely the work of men like Loren C. MacKinney and Paul 
Oskar Kristeller who have made, in my opinion, important contri- 
butions to the study of medicine in the period. 

Despite these criticisms, which I feel are serious, Dr. Gordon has 
done something that will be of no little value to students. In effect he 
has summarized the theories and techniques of a great number of 
medieval and Renaissance medical practitioners. Here his medical 
insights are often invaluable and give more consideration to the work 
of many who are left out of such works as Henry Sigerist, The Great 
Doctors. On purely medical subjects such as syphilis he summarizes in 
one place most of the controversial points about its origin and devel- 
opment; he has valuable chapters on leprosy, diphtheria, malaria, 
theories of contagion, emotional disorders, recognition of disease 
during the Renaissance, and long sections on Jewish and Arabic med- 
ical practitioners and theories. These are the sections which make the 
book worthwhile. They summarize information not readily avail- 
able in any one place before. But here again each of these sections 
should be updated. For a student doing research the book can serve 
as a starting point on which to build; for the general reader the book 
will prove helpful and interesting provided he does not accept the 
conclusions as a summation of the latest monographic studies. Dr. 
Gordon has done an obvious labor of love; it is painful to take him 
to task so severely. 

SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE COLLEGE Vern L. Bullough 


Rossell Hope Robbins. The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft and Demonology. 
New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1959. $71 pp. 250 ill. $7.50. 
Although the jacket of this work refers to it as a compendium, this 
reviewer likes much better the word encyclopedia, as used in the title, 
for it is a veritable storehouse of incidents and cases connected with 
witchcraft in western Europe from the fifteenth century through the 
eighteenth. It is a prodigious and brilliant production. Specialists in 
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witchcraft like Burr, Hansen, Kittredge, Michelet, Murray, and 
Summers, who have treated the subject chronologically and in con- 
tinuity, are not to be disparaged by comparison, but most of such 
studies have either been limited as to area and period or have had to 
leave out or treat lightly many phases of the subject to conserve space 
and achieve unity, limitations which the compiler of an exhaustive 
work does not have to face. Not only is Professor Robbins’ book an 
excellent case history and source book of witchcraft, but his comment 
and explanation will be of great service to the beginner in the subject 
as well as to the more seasoned scholar. 

In his introduction the author restricts the definition of witchcraft 
by distinguishing between sorcery, which is world-wide and age-old, 
and witchcraft, which is a Christian heresy, lying in the province of 
theology. He limits witchcraft to western Europe ‘and . . . the brief 
flicker at Salem’. The period is set ‘at its beginnings in the fifteenth 
century, through its peak about 1600, and to its ending in the eight- 
eenth century’. Reading through Robbins’ articles, the reader can 
see how the Church, which at first declared belief in witchcraft 
superstitious and heretical, in time arrived at a definition of witch- 
craft as treason against God, punishable by death, accompanied by 
torture. 

The year 1484, when a bull issued by Pope Innocent vu gave papal 
sanction to witch-hunting and forbade interference by any other 
authority, Robbins regards as the date on which ‘witchcraft came of 
age’. Nor did the Reformation bring about any noticeable change, 
since belief in witchcraft and prosecution of witches continued under 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, Calvinists, and Dissenters. Catholic and 
Protestant alike joined with secular authorities to bring about that 
barbaric holocaust which was the shame of the Renaissance centuries. 
But Robbins points out that this collective mania was promoted 
from above; never, as with sorcery, did it spring from the common 
people: *. . . witchcraft differed from sorcery; it was never “of the 
people.” Witchcraft was an intellectual aberration devised by in- 
quisitors with the exceptional powers of torture and confiscation, 
and soon taken over and shared by civil authorities.’ 

The book is masterful as regards arrangement and format. The 
pages are two-columned with ample white space between. An oc- 
casional ‘box’ calls attention to quotations of particular value. Chron- 
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ologies having to do with the evolution of certain aspects of the hal- 
lucination are presented. Alphabetical listing of the articles makes for 
easy reference. The wealth of cuts and drawings would alone justify 
the publication: weird illustrations of witch-lore, sabbats, familiars, 
and torture chambers; facsimile frontispieces and title pages; parts of 
pamphlets and broadsides—all dated and applicable to the topic un- 
der discussion. Lastly, a classified subject list helps the reader find his 
way among 1170 items of a Select Bibliography. 

The materials fall mainly into several broad categories, though 
these are not free from overlapping: (1) witchcraft in particular Eu- 
ropean countries, (2) local areas of infection, (3) outstandingly no- 
torious individual cases, (4) the procedure and apparatus of witch- 
finding and witch-prosecution, (5) presumed evidence of witch 
guilt, (6) persons: first, authorities on witchcraft, witch-finders, ac- 
cusers, and victims; and second, notable people such as Church 
Fathers, religious leaders, writers, and philosophers, all of whom are 
on record in support of or in opposition to witchcraft. 

Robbins’ work provides the material for many scholarly essays on 
various aspects of this great delusion. These are a few that come to 
mind: (1) the relation between secular and church authorities in the 
prosecution of witches, (2) confiscation of property as an incentive to 
witch-hunting, (3) the breaking down of long-established judicial 
procedure and legal safeguards in witch trials, (4) the geometric in- 
crease of witch suspects through confessions obtained by torture, 
(5) sex frustration and obscenity among accusing witnesses, (6) the 
psychopathological background of witchcraft. 

Time and again the author calls attention to features of the witch- 
craft mania which parallel those of political trials in our own day: 
faceless accusers, guilt by association, the usurping of judicial author- 
ity by individuals and committees, and the presumption of guilt in- 
stead of innocence. But only rarely does he make a pointed reference 
to contemporary events. To remain thus detached while presenting 
the revolting details of'a period in which half of Europe went lunatic 
requires a self-discipline that only the dedicated scholar can impose. 
But his readers, this reviewer feels, will not be so restrained. They 
will find it hard not to agree with Hegel’s biting remark that we 
learn chiefly from history that men learn nothing from history. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE E. E. Ericson 
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Guy de Tervarent. Attributs et symboles dans l'art profane, 1450-1600, 
Dictionnaire d'un langage perdu. (Travaux d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, 
XxIX.) 2 vols. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, 1958 [vol. 1], 1959 [vol. n]. 
229; 230-435 pp. 44; 45-85 figs. Vol. 1: $8.45. 

M. de Tervarent, Belgian ambassador extraordinary by vocation, 
iconographer extraordinary by more than avocation, has just given 
us the first volume (letters A to y) of a dictionary of what he rightly 
calls a ‘lost language’, and by doing so has added greatly to his al- 
ready imposing stature in a field of ever-increasing importance to 
historical studies. A short but lucid introduction defines the most 
significant terminological and historical aspects of his topic and the 
restrictions imposed upon them by the author; there follows an am- 
ple and extremely useful bibliography of five pages. In the alphabeti- 
cally arranged corpus, each title is followed by a brief definition of its 
meaning or meanings, and for each meaning the author lists its main 
literary sources and some characteristic representations in art. The 
multivalence so frequently encountered in attributes and symbols 
occasionally leads to very large numbers of different meanings (Globe 
terrestre, 16; Corne d’abondance, 24); for a detailed quotation I select 
Aigle, under which heading we find: 1. Attribut de Jupiter; m. Géné- 
rosité; m1. Empire, empereur, impérieux; Iv. Attribut de la vue 
(dans la représentation allégorique des cing sens); v. La promptitude 
et l’élévation de la pensée; vi. ‘Devise’ des Gonzague; vl. Victoire 
du bien sur le mal, de la santé sur la maladie; vm. Attribut de l’or- 
geuil; rx. Attribut de l’espérance; x. Attribut ou symbole de la 
vertu; xI. Promesse de rajeunissement (notice here also the careful 
differentiation between attribute and symbol). 

The last meaning of the entry just quoted is actually based on 
Psalm 102 and therefore constitutes a borderline case in a book which, 
on the whole, deliberately and wisely restricts itself to the secular 
realm. As the author reminds us, similar aspects of religious art of the 
period from 1450 to 1600 have been more fully investigated and made 
accessible by Male, Knipping, and Kiinstlh—to whom may now be 
added the most recent contributor to this field, Louis Réau—although 
it is fair to point out that only part of this literature provides us with 
lexicographical means of the kind we are likely to value so highly in 
the present work (as we do in the Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte). While the vast majority of examples are taken from art 
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of the period mentioned in the title, enough reference is made to 
seventeenth-century representations to make the book indispensable 
for the scholar working in the baroque period properly speaking— 
a gratifying result of the fact that Cesare Ripa, whose immensely 
popular Iconologia first saw the light in 1593, dominated a large part 
of the artistic output of symbols and attributes in the seventeenth _ 
century. On the other hand, it is important to realize—and this be- 
comes much easier than before with the help of this book, in spite of 
its selectiveness with regard to Ripa’s titles—how much Ripa owed 
to older writers such as Piero Valeriano (1556), and eventually to 
Horapollon; in addition, the epoch-making importance of the Hyp- 
nerotomachia Polifili has once more been amply demonstrated. 

In contrast to so many lexicographical works, this one teems with 
the happy results of much original research. To mention only two 
examples: A little masterpiece of sleuthing, made possible by the _ 
author’s enviable knowledge of majolica works, settles the icono- 
graphical meaning of a well-known but hitherto insufficiently un- 
derstood bronze relief by Giovanni da Bologna (cols. 216-217); a 
Raphaelesque composition preserved in an engraving and in a copy’ 
after a lost painting once in Crozat’s collection is shown to be near- 
identical with that of a print by Cornelis Massys which bears an in- 
scription identifying the subject as an allegory extolling zeal over 
indolence in the pursuit of the arts (cols. 218-219). 

There are twenty-three plates with forty-four reproductions—all 
of them indispensable though not invariably adequate. 

As this review goes to press the second (and last) volume of M. Ter- 
varent’s work has appeared. It fully sustains the high level of its pred- 
ecessor; and it, too, offers many remarkable pieces of original re- 
search, notably under the headings of Licorne, Masque, and Tronc 
brisé dont une branche reverdit—the latter brilliantly illuminating the 
iconography of no less than three Venetian Renaissance paintings in 
the National Gallery in Washington. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE Wolfgang Stechow 


1 The size of this copy, now in the collection of Baron Descamps in Brussels, is not 
given; an identical picture measuring 35 by 47 cm. (probably the same work) figured 
as a Raphael in the sale of the Zschille Collection in Cologne on May 25, 1889, no. 89 


(with reproduction in the sale catalogue; ‘Virtue between Industry and Laziness; more 
recently attributed to Barent van Orley’) 
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International Federation 


Four new member organizations have joined the International Fed- 
eration of Renaissance Societies and Institutes. This Federation was 
formed during the presidency and largely through the efforts of P. O. 
Kristeller. Organization was completed on April 1, 1957 [RN x, 
165-166; XI, 67-68], with six members, including the RSA. The 
others are: Association d’Humanisme et Renaissance (Mlle. Droz, 
Geneva) [RN x1, 157-159]; Association Internationale des historiens 
de la Renaissance (Abbé R. Marcel, Paris); Centro Internazionale di 
Studi Umanistici (Professor E. Castelli, Roma); Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo (Dr. José Manuel Rivas Sacconi, Bogota) [RN x1, 221]; 
Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento (Professor Mario Salmi) 
[RN rx, 230-231, and x1, 156-157]. 

Other organizations have expressed a desire to join. The first meet- 
ing of the Federation will be held at Stockholm in August 1960 [RN 


XI, 74-76]. 


CENTRE D’ ETUDES SUPERIEURES DE LA RENAISSANCE of the 
University of Poitiers at Tours was formed four years ago under the 
direction of Professor Pierre Mesnard. The principal activity of the 
Center has been the organizing of annual international congresses on 
different facets of the Renaissance which have drawn some of the 
most distinguished specialists from all over the world. [See RN xm, 
185 for this year’s program. | In addition to Professor Mesnard, Mar- 
cel Bataillon, Raymond Lebégue, and André Loyen serve on the 
directing council. 

The Center is housed in a mansion at Tours, and is gathering a 
specialized library of books and microfilms, and already possesses a 
number of fine old editions. The Center encourages students of all 
countries to come for a one- or two-year program of advanced stud- 
ies on the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 


CENTRO PER LA STORIA DELLA TRADIZIONE ARISTOTELICA 
nel Veneto, a division of the Universita di Padova, is one of the new 
members of the International Federation. The director is Dr. Carlo 
Diano. Besides encouraging studies in the influence of the Aristotelian 
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tradition before and during the Renaissance, the Centro, in collabor- 
ation with the Columbia University Seminar on the Renaissance, has 
published the following: B. Nardi, Saggi sull’ Aristotelismo Padovano 
dal secolo XIV al XVI, and E. Mioni, Aristotelis Codices Graeci qui in 
Bibliothecis Venetis adservantur. Now in the press are: John H. Ran- 
dall, Jr., The School of Padua and the Emergence of Modern Science, and 
E. Riondato, Storia e metafisica nel pensiero di Aristotele. Planned are: 
B. Nardi, Studi su Pomponazzi; P. Sambin, Libri e professori dell’ Uni- 
versita di Padova nel sec. XV; G. Pagallo, Inediti sulla disputa delle arti 
nel sec. XV. 


INSTITUT DE RECHERCHE ET D'HISTOIRE DES TEXTES, Paris, 
connected with the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, is 
one of the new members of the International Federation of Renais- 
sance Societies and Institutes. It is now located at 15 Quai Anatole 
France, Paris 7. The director is Mlle. Jeanne Vielliard, and the chief of 
the section of humanism is Mlle. Edith Bayle. 

The Institut engages in research and publication in eight fields of 
humanistic endeavor, and its publications in the Renaissance field in- 
clude Elisabeth Pellegrin, La bibliothéque des Visconti-Sforza (1955), 
and a Bulletin d’Information which has been published every year 
since 1952. Besides sponsoring the Colloque International de Paléo- 
graphie in 1953, the Institut has taken part in many other congresses, 
and it guides the work of the French Section of the Comité Inter- 
national de Paléographie and the Commission pour l'étude des statuts 
synodaux de |’ancienne France. 

The Institut offers exceptional resources in bibliographical tools 
for research in manuscripts, palacography, and ancient and modern 
languages and literatures. 


PETRARCA-INSTITUT of the University of Kéln, now a member of 
the Federation of Renaissance Societies and Institutes, is devoted to 
research on humanism and the Renaissance in Italy. 

The director is Dr. Fritz Schalk, Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literatures at the University of Kéln. The counsellor is Dr. Erich 
Loos of the University of Kéln. 

The Institut publishes Schriften und Vortrdge des Petrarca-Instituts 
Kéln, the thirteenth volume of which appeared in 1959, printed by 
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Scherpe-Verlag, Krefeld, and Studi Italiani, in collaboration with the 
Istituto Italiano di Cultura de Cologne (by 1959, four volumes had 
been printed by Béhlau-Verlag, Cologne). 

The Institut does not have international congresses, but does or- 
ganize conferences for German and foreign scholars in the field, and 
also distributes fellowships. 


CENTRE D’ ETUDES SUPERIEURES DE LA RENAISSANCE of the 
University of Poitiers, at Tours, will hold its fourth summer session 
July 4-23, 1960. The topic will be ‘Pedagogues et juristes’, and the 
provisional program is as follows: July 4, inaugural speech of Felice 
Battaglia, ‘La résurrection des études en Italie 4 l’époque de la Renais- 
sance’; July 5, M. Barni, ‘Influence des publications frangaises en 
Italie’; M. Breda-Simoens, “Clenard et son influence’; M. Maffei, 
‘Les débuts de l’humanisme juridique’; M. Kisch, ‘La personnalité 
d’Amerbach’; July 6, M. Barni, ‘Influence frangaise en Italie aux 
xve et xvie siécles’; M. Breda-Simoens, “Autour de l’humanisme 
portugais ; M. Kisch, ‘La jurisprudence humaniste’; July 7,M. Gagne- 
bin ou Mesnard, ‘Mathurin Cordier’; M. Tellechea, ‘La création 
d’ Alcala’; July 8, M. Mesnard, ‘La pédagogie zwinglienne’; M. Telle- 
chea, ‘La personnalité et l’ceuvre de Carranza’; July 9, M. Abbon- 
danza, ‘La personnalité d’Alciat’; M. Reulos, ‘Les colléges parisiens’; 
July 10, a program of music of the Renaissance; July 11, M. Abbon- 
danza, ‘L’ceuvre juridique d’Alciat’; M. Kaden, “Bartole et le droit 
criminel 4 Genéve au xvi° siécle’; M. J. Chevalier, “L’humanisme 
juridique au xvr° siécle’; M. Coing, “Problémes de la réception du 
droit romain’; July 12-13, excursions through Touraine and Poitou; 
with M. Roger speaking on ‘Psychologie et pédagogie chez Huarte’ 
and M. Stegmann on ‘Sadolet prototype du pédagogie humaniste’ ; 
July 15, M. Iparraguirre, “La découverte de l’Homo oeconomicus ; 
M. Aceti, ‘L’enseignement du droit naturel 4 Heidelberg et 4 Halle’; 
July 16, M. Bataillon, “L’académie de Richelieu’; July 17, M. Pina- 
Martins, ‘Sources italiennes de Il’humanisme portugais’; M. Mesnard, 
‘Les débuts de la pédagogie anglaise’; July 18, Rev. W. J. Ong, ‘La 
pédagogie de Ramus’; M. Astuti, ‘Mos Italicus et mos Gallicus 1’; 
Rev. W.J. Ong, ‘L’influence de la pédagogie de Ramus’; M. Thieme, 
‘Loeuvre juridique de Zazius’; July 19, M. Astuti, ‘Mos Italicus et 
mos Gallicus 1’; M. de Dainville, ‘L’Enseignement de l’histoire au 
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xvie siécle’: M. Pina Martins, ‘Histoire de l’Université de Coimbre’; 
M. Serrao, ‘L’humanisme juridique au Portugal’; July 20, Mlle. Lim- 
iti, ‘La pédagogie de Comenius’; M. Serrao, ‘Goveanus et son temps ; 
M. Zybowski, ‘L’université de Cracovie’; M. de Dainville, “L’en- 
seignement de l’histoire au xvie siécle’; July 21, M. Denonain, ‘Péda- 
gogie anglaise au xvue’; M. Rioux, ‘Influence européene de Rati- 
chius’; M. Saulnier, ‘En marge de Rabelais r; July 22, M. Saulnier, 
‘En marge de Rabelais u’; M. Wieacker, ‘Eclipse et permanence du 
droit romain’; July 23, M. Gueroult, ‘La place de Montaigne dans la 
tradition frangaise’. In addition there will be many receptions and 
colloquies. For further information, write to the Centre, 59 rue 
Néricault-Destouches, Tours, Indre-et-Loire, France. 


Conferences 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SEMINAR on the Renaissance, John H. 
Randall, Jr., Chairman, and Paul O. Kristeller, Secretary, had the 
following program during the academic year 1959-60: October 6, 
William Waite (Yale), “The influence of Aristotle’s Poetics on the 
musical style of the sixteenth century’; October 27, Marjorie N. 
Boyer (Brooklyn), “Traffic arteries in France, 1300-1450: roads vs. 
rivers; November 17, Edward Rosen (City C), “Copernicus was 
not a priest’; December 1, John R. Hale (Jesus C, Oxford, visiting at 
Cornell), “Gunpowder and the Renaissance’; December 15, Allan 
Gilbert (Duke, emer., visiting at Pennsylvania), ‘Orlando Furioso as a 
work of art’; Josef Soudek (Queens C), “The moral philosophy of 
Aristotle in the Renaissance’; February 16, Guido Kisch (Hebrew 
Union C, New York, and U of Basel), ‘Humanistic jurisprudence’; 
March 1, Elio Gianturco (Hunter), “The dance in the Renaissance’; 
March 16, Edwin B. Knowles (Pratt), ‘My search for Thomas Shel- 
ton, first translator of Don Quixote’; April 5, Edward Rosen (City 
C), “The origins of modern science: medieval or Renaissance?’; 
April 19, F. E. Cranz (Connecticut C), “The transformation of tradi- 
tional neoplatonism by Nicholas of Cusa and Martin Luther’; May 3, 


Quirinus Breen (U of Oregon), ‘Alard of Amsterdam: hunter of 
Agricolana’. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, the Renaissance Conference of 1959-60 
met on January 30, 1960, and was very well attended. (See RN xm, 
55, for program.] Officers elected for 1960-61 were: Bates Lowry, 
Art History (Pomona), President; James E. Phillips, Jr., English 
(UCLA), Vice-President; Ernst Ekman, History (UC Riverside), 
Secretary-Treasurer. In this conference the President and Vice- 
President are the Conference delegates to the Council of the RSA. 
A liaison officer, to represent the RSA in the Conference, was also 
named: Herbert S. Lindenberger (UC Riverside). The three Coun- 
cillors are: Paul Laporte (Immaculate Heart College), William W. 
Main (Redlands), and William Elton (UC Riverside). Reported by 
William Elton. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE, 
which met October 24 at Ursinus College, reports three papers: 
Rudolf Hirsch (Pennsylvania), “The Beginning of Printing in Ren- 
aissance France’; Alfred M. Wilcox (Ursinus), “An Unknown Ad- 
mirer of Ronsard’; and Robert M. Walker (Swarthmore), ‘Jean 
Duvet, Sixteenth Century Engraver’. Matthias A. Shaaber is the 
Secretary. The Representatives to the Council of RSA are S. Blaine 
Ewing (Lehigh) and Caroline Robbins (Bryn Mawr). Reported by 
Albert H. Buford (Villanova), who is the liaison officer representing 
the RSA in the Conference. 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE of Renaissance Studies 
was held at the Newberry Library, Chicago, April 9. After a welcome 
from Stanley Pargellis, director of the library, the following papers 
wereread: Robert Kimbrough (Wisconsin), ‘Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida in its London Theatrical Setting, 1598-1603’; Rufus Putney 
(Colorado), “Shakespeare’s Comic Protagonists’; Hereward T. Price 
(Folger), “Shakespeare and his Younger Contemporaries’; Edmund 
Creeth (Michigan), ‘New Learning and Lancastrian Design in Tudor 
Drama’; Itrat-Husian (Iowa), “The Religious Development of John 
Donne’; Joan Larsen (Wisconsin), ‘Milton’s Comus, a Reinterpreta- 
tion’; John Arthos (Michigan), ‘Michaelangelo and Longinus’. Irwin 
Spector (Illinois State Normal) is the liaison officer representing the 
RSA in the Conference. 
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SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE was held at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, on April 29-30. Professor 
Fredson T. Bowers was in charge of the program. Professor Frank L. 
Hoskins of Newberry College, Newberry, South Carolina, was the 
Secretary-Treasurer. No further information was available when we 
went to press. Reported by Frank L. Hoskins. 


BROWN RENAISSANCE COLLOQUIUM met in November, Febru- 
ary, March, and April and heard the following papers: Rosemond 
Tuve (Connecticut College), “Guillaume de Guilleville’s Pilgrim’; 
Andrew J. Sabol (Brown), “Music for the Private Theaters in Lon- 
don’; Florence E. de Roover, ‘Andrea Banchi, a Florentine Silk Mer- 
chant of the Renaissance’; David Kossoff (Brown), ‘Courtly Love in 
Spain and the Problem of Dating’. The Chairman of this program is 
Leicester Bradner (Brown). Reported by Leicester Bradner. 


News and Notes 


RENSSELAER W. LEE, Professor of the History of Art, Princeton, a 
member of the Advisory Council of the Society and of the nominat- 
ing committee for next year, has joined the Executive Board of the 
Society. 


THE EDITOR has undertaken to compile a list of works, especially in 
Latin and Italian, which are needed for courses in the Renaissance 
and which are not now available. Some of these have not yet been 
edited. Where a good edited text is available a translation is often de- 
sirable. Won't you please send in your suggestions? 


FOUNDATION FOR REFORMATION RESEARCH. The purpose of 
this organization, founded in 1957, is the microfilming of rare books 
and manuscripts abroad and their preservation in a library in this 
country which will make them available to students of the period 
from 1450 to 1600. 

The first two years following the establishment of the Foundation 
were occupied with a survey of materials already available in this 
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country. Then, in the summer of 1959, the Executive Director, Dr. 
Ernest G. Schwiebert, made a survey of materials in the leading li- 
braries and universities of western Europe. The Board of Directors, 
composed of twelve members representing various universities and 
seminaries, has decided to begin its work abroad with the filming of 
rare materials to be found in the Herzog August Library at Wolfen- 
biittel, Germany. The contents of this library, largely unknown, are 
said to comprise some 200,000 volumes. The filming of this library 
will provide a master list against which to check other collections 
before filming, to avoid duplication. 

This project will begin during the summer of 1960. An estimated 
five years will be required to complete the work (which may be pur- 
sued only during the summer months, as the building is unheated). 
The completed collection will be housed in a new library to be built 
in St. Louis where it will supplement the rich collection at St. Louis 
University which includes films of some 750,000 rare volumes and 
11 million manuscript pages the originals of which are housed in the 
Vatican Library. 

The Foundation is nondenominational in its organization and 
strives to advance American scholarship, especially students of the 
Reformation period, by enabling them to include European materials 
in their studies without the expense of foreign travel. The establish- 
ment of such a library in this country will also serve to preserve these 
precious materials for posterity in the event of nuclear war. 

The Foundation, under the direction of Ernest G. Schwiebert and 
George S. Robbert (Assistant to the Executive Director), has an 
address at 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


INSTITUUT VOOR VERGELIJKEND LITERATUUR-ONDERZOEK, 
of the University of Utrecht, is preparing a bibliography of transla- 
tions from Italian into Dutch between the period of the Renaissance 
and the mid-eighteenth century, and will be grateful for any notice 
of holdings of this kind in American libraries. The project is under 
the direction of Professor W. A. P. Smit. 

Professor Smit also is directing the preparation of an edition of 
D. Heisius, De Tragoediae Institutione. There is to be a translation into 
Dutch, and one into English is also being considered. Dr. J. U. 
Terpstra (Biltstraat 131, Utrecht) writes that they would like to 
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find an American or English classicist who would be able to col- 
laborate in this translation, and would consider his, or her, visit to 
Utrecht for on-the-spot collaboration. 


AMBROSIANA LIBRARY in Milan has now published six volumes of 
its annual Memorie Storiche della Diocesi di Milano (1500 lira per vol- 
ume). While the publication specializes in the religious history of 
North Italy and contains some articles concerned with general church 
history, the substantial volumes (ca. 500 pages) contain also a sur- 
prising number of documents published here for the first time. Mon- 
signor Carlo Marcora of the Ambrosiana is especially interested in 
making the publication known in the United States. 


FELLOWSHIP APPOINTMENTS of the American Council of Learned 
Societies have been awarded to three of our members: Deno J. 
Geanakopolos (Illinois), The transmission of Greek learning from the 
Greek East to Western Europe via Venice during the Renaissance; 
Robert M. Kingdon (State U of Iowa), Geneva and the crisis of the 
Calvinist movement in France and Germany; Lewis W. Spitz (Mis- 
souri), Contributions of Christian Humanism to the Reformation 
through the younger generation of humanist-reformers. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES grants for re- 
search were awarded to seven members of the RSA: Lester G. 
Crocker (Goucher) for the second volume of An Age of Crisis: A 
Study of French Ethical Thought in the 18th Century; Louise Cuyler 
(Michigan) for a critical biography of Maximilian 1 as an art patron; 
William Elton (UC Riverside) for study of the intellectual back- 
grounds and occasional significances of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida; Ralph E. Giesey (Minnesota) for publication of The Royal 
Funeral Ceremony in Renaissance France; Isidore Silver (Washington 
University) for preparation of the eighteenth volume of Pierre de 
Ronsard: CEuvres completes; William E. Simeone (Southern Illinois 
University) for studies in the Robin Hood legend; Gerald Strauss 


(Indiana) for a critical biography of the sixteenth-century Bavarian 
historian, Johannes Aventinus. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, which has established Graduate Schools 
of French, Spanish, and German in the appropriate countries during 
the last ten years, is this year establishing a Graduate School of Italian 
at the University of Florence. The course is for candidates for Master 
of Arts degrees and requires that twenty to twenty-four credit hours 
of advanced work be taken during the year abroad. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Professor Salvatore J. Castiglione, Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C., or to the 
Language Schools Office, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Ver- 


mont. 


INSTITUTE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES, conducted by the Ore- 
gon Shakespeare Festival Association in collaboration with the 
Southern Oregon College and Stanford University, now has avail- 
able an attractive booklet describing the Festival and Institute held at 
Ashland, Oregon, June to September, 1960. 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES at Claremont, California, have 
united in forming a Graduate School in an effort to create the intel- 
lectual atmosphere and research opportunities of a university while 
preserving the small classes and close student-faculty relationship of 
the small college. 


A PERIODICAL devoted to study of the humanities, Agora, is pub- 
lished at Darmstadt, Claudiusweg 20. It publishes articles and texts in 
the field of the Italian Renaissance, in German. The recent number 
12 contains an article by P. O. Kristeller on the Platonic Academy in 
Florence. 


THE NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE for the History of Art at The 
Hague will offer its eighth course on Dutch and Flemish art from 
July 12 to August 1. Various lectures will be given by Dutch art his- 
torians, and excursions will offer participants an opportunity to view 
all the great art centers of the Netherlands as well as various smaller 
towns. It will be open to students of art history, art historians, and 
all those who have studied art. Knowledge of English and French is 
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necessary. The fee is 350 Dutch guilders (approximately $100), 
which covers hotels, meals, excursions, and lectures. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships are available. For information please apply to the 
Director, the Netherlands Institute for the History of Art, 7 Korte 
Vijverberg, The Hague. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN has award- 
ed fellowships for 1960-61 to two of the members of the Society. 
Dr. Eleanor D. Barton, Chairman of the Department of Art of 
Sweet Briar College, was awarded a Shirley Farr Fellowship for in- 
dependent research in Rome, and Dr. Ruth Mulhauser, Chairman 
of the Department of Romance Languages of Western Reserve 
University, has a Founders Fellowship for research in Paris. 


SEL, STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: 1500-1900, is being 
planned by The Rice Institute of Houston, Texas, under the general 
editorship of Carroll Camden. An editorial board has been named 
which includes such distinguished members of RSA as Don Cameron 
Allen, John Arthos, Douglas Bush, Alfred Harbage, Merritt Y. 
Hughes, and G. F. Sensabaugh. G. B. Harrison, Earl R. Wasserman, 
and René Wellek will also serve. There will be four issues a year, the 
winter issue devoted to the English Renaissance, the spring issue to 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, summer to Restoration and the 
Eighteenth Century, and the autumn issue to Romantic and Vic- 
torian Literature. Regular subscriptions may be for any or all issues, 
at $1.50 per issue, or $5 (foreign 1 guinea) for all four issues. A fea- 
ture of the journal is to be an analytical review of the year’s most 
significant scholarship in each period. Manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted to the general editor. The first issue is planned for January 
1961. 
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Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from vari- 
ous national bibliographies as follows: Austria, November 1, 1959- 
December 15, 1959; Belgium, November 1959-December 1959; 
France, November 1959-February 1960; Germany, October 10, 
1959-January 9, 1960; Great Britain, November 1959-February 
1960; Italy, March 1959; Spain, August 1959-September 1959; Swit- 
zerland, November 15, 1959-February 15, 1960; United States, Janu- 
ary 1960-February 1960. Books received are starred. Prices and ab- 
breviations are explained in RN x1, 50-51. French prices in this list 
are quoted in old francs (f.) and in new francs (NF.). [Please mention 
Renaissance News when ordering books. Such a mention encourages 
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Lefkowitz, Murray. William Lawes. 
(Studies in the hist. of mus., ed. by 
Egon Wellesz.) London: Routledge, 
1960. x, 350 p. $5/-- 

Ljublinsky, V. S. Na zare knigonechatanija 
(On the dawn of printing). Leningrad, 
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640 p. 39 NF 

Mongrédien, Georges, ed. Mazarin. Paris: 
Hachette, 1959. 295 p. Rel.: 31 NF. 
[Articles by J. de Bourbon Busset, P. 
du Colombier, G. Dethan, G. Mon- 
grédien, F. Nourissier, J. d’Ormesson, 
M. Schumann, R. Vailland, E. Po- 
gnon.] 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de. In de- 
fense of Raymond Sebond. Trans. with 
introd. by Arthur H. Beattie. (Mile- 
stones of thought in the history of 
ideas.) New York: Ungar, 1959. 122 p. 
$2.25. Pap. $0.95. 

Mours, Pasteur Samuel. Le protestantisme 
en France. V. 1: Au xvi° siécle. Paris: 
Librairie protestante, 1959. 256 p. 7.50 
NF. 

Quétif, Jacques, and Jacques Echard. 
Scriptores ordinis praedicatorum recensiti 
notisque historicis et criticis illustrati, opus 
quo singulorum vita, praeclareque gesta 
referuntur, chronologia insuper, seu tempus 
quo quisque floruit certo statuitur ... scripta 
dubia, supposititia expenduntur . . . co- 
dices manuscripti, variaeque e typis edi- 
tiones et ubi habeantur . . . praemittitur in 
prolegomenis notitia ordinis qualis fuit ab 
initio ad an. MDCCXX tum series capi- 


tulorum generalium iis annis habitorum, 
denique index eorum qui ad ecclesiasticas 
dignitates promoti fuerunt ... 2 v. in 4. 
(Orig. pub. Paris, 1719-23.) (Burt 
Franklin Bibliog. Ser. 16.) New York: 
Burt Franklin, 1959. xxvili, 490; 491- 
954; XXXIl, 521; 522-1009 p. Ltd. ed. 
$200.00. 

Ragner, Hugo, s.j. Servir dans I’ Eglise. 
Saint Ignace de Loyola et la genése des 
Exercices. Paris: Ed. de l’Epi, 1959. 128 
p. 540 f. 

*Robbins, Rossell Hope. The encyclo- 
pedia of witchcraft & demonology. See 
RN xu, 308. London: Nevill; Toronto: 
Ambassador. 63/—; $8.95. 

Saint-Paulien. Saint Frangois Borgia, l’ex- 
piateur. (Coll. Le salon carré.) Paris: 
Fayard, 1959. 358 p. 12,50 NF. 

Schlatter, Adolf. Die philosophische Arbeit 
seit Descartes. Thr eth. u. relig. Ertrag. 
Mit e. Geleitw. v. Helmut Thielicke, 
4 Aufl. Stuttgart: Calwer Verl., 1959. 
245 S.Lw. 14.50. 

*Shryock, Richard Harrison. Medicine 
and society in America, 1660-1860. (An- 
son G. Phelps lectures, 1959.) New 
York: New York U Press, 1960. x, 182 
p- $4. [Although title indicates Ameri- 
can medical history, and the date is 
late, this urbane series of lectures ac- 
tually uses earlier times and all coun- 
tries for its frame of reference. Full 
notes, index. ] 

Sperl, Adolf. Melanchthon zwischen Hu- 
manismus und Reformation. Eine Unters. 
iiber d. Wandel d. Traditionsverstand- 
nisses bei Melanchthon u. d. damit zu- 
sammenhangenden Grundfragen  s. 
Theologie. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser- 
Verl., 1959. 203 S. 13.50. Subskr. Pr. 
1205s 

Kaspar Stiblin utopista con il testo origi- 
nale del De Eudaemonensium repub- 
lica, e la bibliografia dell’autore, a cura 
di Luigi Firpo. Turin 1959. 122 p. 
[Fascim. of the orig. ed. of a rare uto- 
pian treatise (Basel, 1555), preceded by 
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a learned introd. and bibliog. of the 
author. | 

Vasella, Oskar. Reform und Reformation in 
der Schweiz. Zur Wiirdigg d. Anfange 
d. Glaubenskrise. Miinster/Westf.: 
Aschendorff, 1958.71 S. 4.50. 

Wallace, RS. Calvin’s doctrine of the 
Christian life. Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans; London; Oliver; Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin, 1959. 349 p. $5; 27/6; 
$6. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Yelverton, Eric E. Archbishop of the refor- 
mation: Laurentius Petri Nericius, arch- 
bishop of Uppsala, 1531-73; a study of 
his liturgical projects. London: Ep- 
worth, 1959. xxii, 153 p. 18/6. 

Zeeden, Ernst Walter. Martin Luther, 
Johannes Calvin und  zeitgendssische 
Katholische Stimmen zur Reformation. 
Diisseldorf: | Padagogischer Ver. 
Schwann, 1959. 80 S. 1.80. 
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Ben Jonson and the Language of 
Prose Comedy 


By JONAS A. BARISH. ‘No glasse renders a mans forme, or likenesse, 
so true as his speech’, Jonson wrote in his Discoveries. Seeking for Jonson’s 
‘likeness’ in his language, Mr. Barish analyzes his prose for significant pat- 
terns. As individual characters’ speech patterns are examined in relation to 
the plays’ dramatic totalities, scrutiny of style expands into interpretation of 
the whole art of Jonsonian comedy. $5.00 


Shakespeare and the Craft of Tragedy 


By WILLIAM ROSEN. A refreshing study of Shakespearean plot and 
structure, which treats Shakespeare as what in fact he was—a working play- 
wright. Mr. Rosen discusses how the audience’s point of view toward the 
protagonists in King Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus is 
established. The book is enlivened with pertinent critical comment touching 
on the insights of modern writers from Melville to Miller. $4.75 


Galileo in China 


By PASQUALE M. D’ELIA, S.J.; translated and revised by RUFUS 
SUTER and MATHEW SCIASCIA. Foreword by DONALD H. 
MENZEL. While Galileo was living, his astronomical discoveries and 
telescope were introduced to the East by Jesuit scientist-missionaries. Select- 
ed translations from unpublished sources cast new light on Galileo’s relation 
with the Jesuits, who were more sympathetic to him than he realized and 
than has generally been known. Many illustrations offer delightful glimpses 
of ‘new’ seventeenth-century ideas in their Chinese context. $6.00 
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1960 REPRINTS 


BENNETT, JOSEPHINE WATERS. The 
Evolution of the ‘Faerie Queene’. ix, 299 p. 
(1942). $8.50 
‘Indispensable’ (L. Bradner); ‘Notable’ (D. 
Bush). 


BERNHEIM, ERNST. Lehrbuch der Histo- 
rischen Methode... 2 v. 6th ed. (1908). $23.50 
Paetow 64; Dutcher A281b; Gross Sources 2. 


CHALANDON, F. Essai sur le Regne d’Alex- 
is I Comnéne 1081-1118. 52, 346, 36 p. [Pt. 1 
of ‘Les Comnéne’] (1900). $20.00 
W. 36 p. index not in orig. ed. Colorado List. 


CHALANDON, F. Jean II Comnéne 1118- 
1143 et Manuel I Comnéne 1143-1180. 2 v. 
[Pt. 2 of ‘Les Comnéne’] (1912). $38.50 


CHALANDON, F. Histoire de la domination 
normande en Italie et en Sicile. 2 v. (1907). 

$42.50 
‘Scholarly’ (Vasiliev 744); Dutcher O492a; 
Hall, Eng. Med. Econ. Hist. 797. 


DOLLINGER, I. VON. Beitrige z. Sekten- 
geschichte d. Mittelalters. 2 v. (1890). $35.00 
Colorado List; Paetow 429; Vacandard 272. 


GAY, JULES. L’Italie méridionale et 1’em- 
pire byzantin. 867, 1071 p. 2 v. (1904). $28.50 
‘Important’ (Vasiliev 754); ‘Very important’ 
(Diehl 322); Paetow 179; Dutcher O491a; 
‘Monumental’ (L. Brehier). 


GUILHIERMOZ, PAUL. Essai sur l’origine 
de la noblesse en France au moyen age. 520 p. 
(1902). $25.00 
Dutcher M222; Colorado Inst; Paetow 192; 
‘Brilliant’ (James Westfall Thompson) ; ‘Péné- 
trant ... difficile d’accés’ (L. Halphen); Gross 
728, 1550. 


HOPF, KARL. Geschichte Griechenlands 
vom Beginne d. Mittelalters bis a.d. Neuere 
Zeit (395-1821). 2 v. (1st sep. pub.) (1867— 
68). $35.00 
‘Rich source’ (Vasztliev 1952) 19; ‘V. imp.’ 
(Diehl 319); ‘Permanent’ (Ostrogorsky); Pae- 
tow 659. 


JORDAN, ED. Les origines de la domination 
angevine en Italie. 2 v. (1909). $28.50 
‘Admirable’ (Dutcher O206); Paetow 246; 
Vasiliev 764. 


JOURDAIN, AMABLE. Recherches critiques 
sur l’4ge et l’origine des traductions latines 
d’Aristote et sur des commentaires grecs ou 
arabes employés par les docteurs scholas- 
tiques. Ed. rev. & aug. by Ch. Jourdain. xv, 
472 p. (1848). $20.00 
‘Indispensable’ (De Wulf); ‘Fundamental’ 
(Sarton) ; ‘Revolutionized ideas’ (Paetow 127) ; 
Thorndike, Magic; Gilson, Thomisme 5380. 


LE CLERC, L. Histoire de la médecine arabe 

exposé complet des traduc. du grec: les sci- 
ences en Orient, leur transmission 4 1’Occi- 
dent, par les traduc. latines. 2 v. (1876). $38.59 
Colorado List; Sarton, Guide to Hist. of Sc: 

(1952), 142; Bzbl. Walleriana 2, 14011; Osle 

447; Garrison-M orton 123. 


MAKOWER, FELIX. Constitutional Hist. & 
Constitution of the Church of England. xx, 
545 p. (1895). $18.50 
‘Partic. imp. for Eng. hist.’ (Gross 750); ‘In- 
dispensable’ (Ch. MclIlwain); Dutcher L623; 
Hall 2567; ‘Important’ (Case 1279). 


RIEZLER, S. Die Literarischen Widersacher 
d. Papste... Beitrag z. Geschichte d. Kampfe 
zwischen Staat u. Kirche. xii, 336 p. hee! a 


Colorado List; Paetow 522; Dahlmann-Waitz 
7629. 


RENOUARD, ANT. AUG. Annales de l’im- 
primerie des Estienne: ou hist. de la famille 
et de ses editions. 2 v. (1843). $28.50 
Besterman 3394; Big. & Wy.I1 251; Van Hoe- 
sen 341, 


ROCKINGER, L. Briefsteller u. Formel- 
biicher d. XI bis XIV Jahrhunderts. 2 v. 


(1863-64). $26.50 
‘Fundamental’ (Paetow 449-50); Haskins, 
Culture; Dahlmann-Waite 2282; Bresslau, 


Urkundenlehre II-1, 225 ff. 


ROHRICHT, R. Regesta Regni Hierosoly- 
mitani, 1098-1291. 2v. (Incl. addimenta.) 
(18938-1904). $28.50 
Colorado Last; Paetow 237. 


ROUND, J. H. Geoffrey de Mandeville. A 

Study of the Anarchy. xii, 461 p. (1892). $17.50 

oes List; Dutcher L711; Gross 2828; Hall 
56. 


THOMPSON, JAMES WESTFALL. The 
Literacy of the Laity in the Middle Ages. vi, 
198 p. (1989). $9.50 
Most thorough treatment in any language. 


WATKINS, OSCAR D. Hist. of Penance. 2 
v. (1920). $25.00 
‘Great learning’ (Dutcher F556); Paetow 267. 


WERNER, KARL. Die Scholastik des Spat- 
eren Mittelalters. 4 v. in 5. 2272 p. (Wien, 
1881-88). Ea., $18.50; set, $82.50 
Colorado List; Grabmann (passim). 


WERUNSKY, EMIL. Geschichte Kaiser 
Karls IV und Seiner Zeit. 2 vols. in 3.'(1880- 
1892). $37.50 
Dutcher P704; Colorado List; Paetow 319; 
Dahlmann-W aitz 7641. 
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